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1 Production prospects perkjip In recent weeks as a result of the recent 
widespread improvement in-moisture conditions In the United States. 
Assuming relatively favorable weather continues here and abroad, 
1977 crop output wo d Improbably hold close to 1976 and iood prices 
likely would climb only about A or S^iercent this^ea^ ind next, 

4 Food prices slated for only small increase*, thanks to cSntinued large 
supplies and relative I y.steady prices for most items. However, some 
further boost i< lively this summer if meat supplies decline as expected 
and consumer demand picks up in line with Improving economic con- 
ditions. 

7 Stronger livestock and product prices are on Jhe docket later this 
year. Hog, cattle, and broiler prices should alt toptf ear-earlier levels. 
Milk prices will average higher with the boost in price supports.-Qnly 
egg prices will be down, under pressure of continued production 
increases. 

12 New target prices for 1977 crops and at least two new bilfs^aimed at 
upping support prices for 1977 are among the key policy develop- 
ments of recent^veeks. 

13 Fertilizer supplies o,k., despite curtailments of natural gas to 
ammonia plants during thie winter. No major problems are antici- 
pated in supply ingMarmers' needs this Spring. 
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Weather Impacts 1977/7® Crop and Livestock Prospects 



In planting 1977 crops, farmers will 
respond to a number of factors including 
price relationships among crops, avail- 
ability and costs of inputs, and the pro- 
spective supply of irrigation water. 
But once the seed is in the ground, 
weather will be the single most important 
factor affecting 1977 crop output. Thus, 
two weather-related alternatives, out of 
an unlimited number, are used for 1977/ 
78 to appraise probable economic out- 
comes for supplies, prices, and uses of 
major crops and livestock products. 

The two alternatives reflect current 
developments in the weather through 
March with assumed subsequent weather 
developments for the planting and grow- 
ing seasons: 

Alternative I— Assumes relatively 
favorable spring and summer growing 
conditions here and abroad. This implies 
a continuation of the favorable weather 
trends in recent weeks in the United 
States and the rest of the world. 

Alternative 11 — Assumes weather con* 
ditions this spring and summer would 
resume earlier drought trends particu- 
larly in the North Central and Western 
States. It further assumes that world 
weather and growing conditions also 
would turn less favorable— resulting in 
stronger foreign demand for a drought- 
reduced supply of U.S. farm products. 

The final outcome of 1977 crop out- 
put is many months away and uncer- 
tainties abound. But with recent 
widespread improvement in moisture 
conditions in the United States, 
prospective developments have moved 
closer to the relatively favorable weather 
assumption. 

Current Situation 

Areas stricken by the drought are suf- 
fering, especially parts of the Western 
States and the upper Midwest. For some 
areas it is the second year of drought, 
California, for example, was able to 
maintain output and gross income in 
1975 and 1976 by drawing down supplies 



of irrigation water and, in part, by 
reducing cattle herds. But a drought-rav- 
aged State like South Dakota, for exam- 
ple, suffered big cuts in production and 
receipts for major field crops in 1975 and 

1976 as well as continued liquidation of 
cattle herds, 

M ost dry areas of the Nation have 
benefited from rain and snow in recent 
weeks, Moreover, the mid-March to mid- 
April weather forecast and the 90-day 
forecast prepared earlier point to a better 
than usual spring. Although ihis added 
moisture docs not overcome the drought, 
the storms have helped to replenish sub- 
soil moisture in drought areas and have 
generally improved crop prospects for 
1977. 

Results Under Relatively 
Favorable Weather (Alternative 1) 

Except for winter wheat which is 
already seeded, planted acreage, yields, 
abandonment, and production of major 

1977 crops are uncertain at this time. 
Decisions on crop plantings will depend 
in part on weather conditions as well as 
economic prospects for different crops as 
they compete for ihe use of land, water, 
and other resources. 

If weather is relatively favorable, out- 
put of crops in 1977 would total close to 
1976 levels. However, low subsoil mois- 
ture in parts of the Corn Belt and 
drought in the West will likely keep 
yields below trend for major field crops, 
Grain crops would be hard pressed to 
match last year's big crops, but plantings 
and output of soybeans would surely be 
well above 1976. Cotton acreage also will 
likely increase from 1976, depending in 
part on plantings in California. 

Corn production of more than 6 bil- 
lion bushels would be expected under the 
favorable weather a ssumpl ion— around 
last year's record and more than enough 
to meet likely domestic and foreign 
requirements. Corn plantings this year 
will likely fall short of 1976 due to high 
soybean prices relative to corn. With 
larger carryover stocks in prospect- corn 



prices would likely continue under pres- 
sure. 

Soybean production would jump under 
the favorable weather alternative, perhaps 
to more than 1.5 billion bushels, due 
mostly to expanded acreage, 

Soybean plantings in 1977 may total 
around 55 to 58 million acres, up from 
50 million in 1976, depending on the soy- 
bean-corn price ratio, spring planting 
weather T and the extent to which farmers 
double-crop. Recently* the soybean-corn 
price ratio has been 314 lo 1 favoring 
soybeans. This high ratio ihould encour- 
age farmers to plant more acreage lhan 
the 53 million acres indicated in January, 
In March 1973, when the ratio exceeded 
4 to I, farmers increased 1973 soybean 
plantings around 10 million acres over 
the year before. Despite a larger crop, 
soybean supplies would remain tight, 
although some expansion in both the 
crush and exports would likely occur, 
Prices of soybeans probably would 
soften a little with a big crop, but may 
still average $5 to S6 per bushel for the 
season. 

Wheat production in 1977/78 is 
expected to decline, even if the weather 
is favorable ihis spring and summer, 
Around 55.8 million acres were seeded to 
winter wheat last fall, 3 percent less than 
the previous year. It is still too early to 
obtain a definitive assessment of any 
damage to the crop because of dry 
weather and high winds in the Southern 
Plains. Seedings of spring wheat may be 
larger than planned in January because 
of improved moisture conditions in the 
Northern Plains. But total wheat acreage 
will still be lower than in 1976/77. How- 
ever, since stocks of wheat are building, 
the total supply of wheat for the 1977/78 
marketing year would still be moderately 
larger than a year earlier. Even with 
some strengthening in domestic markets, 
export levels would continue low and 
wheat prices would probably continue 
under pressure of large supplies. Prices 
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OUTPUT AND PRICES OF MAJOR LIVESTOCK PRODUCTS 

1977 estimated 1 1978 projected 1 

Commodity 1974 1975 1976 

Alt. ! Alt, tf Alt, ! Alt. II 

Beef: 

Commercial output (biL lb.) 22.B 23.7 25,7 24.5 24.7 23.9 22.9 

Price, Choice steers, Omaha ($/cwt.} 41,89 44.61 39.11 41-43 41-43 45-47 50-52 

Pork: 

Commercial output {biL lb.) . . ., : . . . 13,6 11.3 !g,2 ,13.8 13.B 14.0 13.2 

Price, Barrows and Gifts, 

7 markets ($/cwt.) 35.12 48,32 43.11 36-38 36-38 38-40 44^46 

Broilers; 

Commercial output (bit. lb.) 7.9 8.0 9.0 9.4 9.3 9.9 8 5 

Price, £city avg. wholesale (cts.Ab.) 38.2 45.1 40.2 39-41 40^42 39-41 46-48 

Eggs: 

Output (bil. eggs) 65,9 64,4 64.8 65.8 65,4 67.2 64.8 

Price, Grade A large. 
New York (cts./doz.) ..i i .m.,:-.. . . 5&2 57.8 65.0 63-65 64-66 56-58 66-68 

Milk: 

Output (bil. lb.* 115.6 115.3 120.4 123.3 122.1 124.0 120.0 

Price, farm, all milk ($/cwU 8.33 8.75 9.68 9.90 9.95 10.15 10.25 

1 Alternative I— Assumes relatively favorable spring and summer weather conditions in the U.S. and abroad. 
Alternative II— Assumes unfavorable U.S. and foreign weather conditions. 



in 1977/78 could average around 50 
cents per bushel below this season's £2.80 
to $3.00 average, 

Continued large feed supplies would 
encourage livestock and poultry produc- 
ers to expand meat production in 1977 
and 1978. However, beef production 
might still fall off as cattlemen begin to 
take steps to halt the liquidation phase 
of the cattle cycle by withholding young 
heifers from slaughter. But fed beef, 
pork, and broiler output likely would 
expand in 1977 and into 1978 resulting 
in continued relatively large supplies of 
livestock and livestock products. 

With relatively favorable weather both 
here and abroad, food prices in 1977 
would likely average around 4 or 5 per- 
cent above the relatively stable level in 
1976, About half of this increase would 
be due to higher prices for nonfarm 
foods, especially coffee. Coffee prices 
early this year were up over 80 percent 
from a year ago. The retail value of 
domestic farm produced foods is up only 
about I percent from a year ago and for 
the year may average around 3 percent 
above 1976. Higher marketing charges 
for U.S. farm foods in 1977 would 
account for most of the increase. 

Total net farm income would remain 
near 1976's 522 billion, including the 
value of significant inventory accumu- 
lation of the major grains. Livestock 
receipts would be well maintained, par- 
ticularly in the second half when smaller 
beef supplies and improving consumer 
purchasing power are expected to push 
up livestock prices. 



Results Under Unfavorable Weather 
Here and Abroad (Alternative II) 

Should weather conditions turn 
unfavorable this spring and extend into 
the summer growing season, total crop 
output in 1977 could run as much as 8 to 
10 percent below 1976. Such a cut would 
put upward pressure on prices of all 
major field crops. If corn production 
were to total only around 5 billion bush- 
els while exports held near recent record 



highs with the strong world demand, 
com prices would respond to the tighter 
situation. Average prices for the season 
would rise to around S3 per bushel, well 
above the $2.25 to $2.50 per bushel now 
estimated for 1976/77, The soybean sup- 
ply-demand situation would be critical if 
this year's production were to hold 
around last year's small crop. Domestic 
users and overseas markets would bid 
against each other for the available sup- 
ply which would likely force prices to 
alltime highs. However, wheat prices 
would strengthen if this year's crop falls 
off to 17 billion bushels, but the large 
cushion of stocks would temper the 
upward price impact of larger exports. 

Smaller production of corn and other 
feed grains would seriously impact on 
livestock output in late 1977 and in 1978. 
Livestock and poultry producers would 
respond to high feed prices by reducing 
their feeding and breeding operations. At 
first, the adjustments would add to the 
meat supply as breeding stock is sent to 
slaughter. But meat production would 
fall off in 1978 and prices would likely 
rise rather substantially at both the 
wholesale and retail levels. 

An unfavorable growing season would 
likely accelerate the rise in food prices 
only modestly in 1977, perhaps averaging 
around 5 or 6 percent above the stable 



SUPPLY AND USE OF MAJOR CROPS 

Season 

Commodity, Production Domestic use Exports Ending stocks average price 

Mil. units Dol. per bu. 

Corn (bushel): 

1974/75 4 P 664 3,641 1.149 359 3.03 

1975/76 5,797 4,049 1,711 39fl 2.54 

1976/77 estimated 6.216 4,241 1,650 724 2.25-2.50 

l977/78proiected 1 

Alternative I 6,200 4,3fl0 1,300 1,245 1.60-2.10 

Alternative N 5,000 3,775 1,600 350 2.80-3-40 

Wheat {bushel}; 

1974/75 1,796 690 1,01B 430 4.09 

1975/76 2,135 730 1,173 664 3.55 

1976/77 estimated 2,147 743 950 1,120 2.BO-3.0Q 

1977/78 projected 1 

Alternative I 2,000 845 900 1,3B0 2.25-2.60 

Alternative J I 1,700 945 1,200 680 2.90-3.50 

Soybeans (bushel); 

1974/75 ,. 1,215 780 421 185 6,64 

1975/76 1,546 931 555 245 4.92 

1976/77 estimated 1,265 900 545 65 6.75-7.25 

1977/7B projected 1 

Alternative I 1,565 915 580 135 5.0O6.0Q 

Alternative II 1,300 7fl0 525 JO 9.50-10.50 

Upland Cotton (bale) : Cts. per fb. 

1974/75 11.5 5.B 3.9 5.6 42.7 

1975/76 fl.2 7.2 3.3 3.6 51.1 

1976/77 estimated 10.5 6.7 4.6 3.0 

Alternative J— Assumes relatively favorable spring and summer weather conditions ir> the U,S. and abroad- 
Alternative 1 1— Assumes unfavorable U.S. and foreign weather conditions. 
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food prices in 1976. Much of the drought 
impact would be reflected in livestock 
output and supplies of meat and poultry. 
Thus, the main impact would come in 
1978 as livestock operations are 
restricted in response to reduced supplies 
and higher costs for feed. Under these 
conditions, average retail food prices in 
1978 could run around a tenth above 
average prices for 1977. 

Unfavorable weather and poor world 
crops would boost farm income dra- 
matically for those producers who did 
not suffer big crop losses in 1977. Short 
crops would lead to a further and proba- 
bly more rapid liquidation of livestock 
herds and to losses for livestock produc- 
ers. Net farm incomes would improve 
over 1976, but crop producers would 
reap most of the benefit. Higher farm 
income levels would extend into J978 as 
a tight supply-demand situation main- 
tains crop receipts. Moreover, livestock 
producers would begin to reap gains 
from sharply reduced output— due to 3 
years of liquidation— and an improving 
economy with increasing demand and 
higher prices for livestock products. 

Weather Update 

What kind of weather we will have 
and how U.S. agricultural production 
will fare overall are still big question 
marks. Nationwide, the weather con- 
tinues to improve in most areas. The 
monthly forecast through mid-April and 
the weather outlook for the next 90 days 
point to above-average rainfall. Based on 
historical occurrences, the odds favoring 
average weather this spring and summer 
are perhaps five times as great as the 
chances of a dry spring and dry summer 
growing season. 

With the disastrous consequences of 
the abnormally cold weather in the East 
and Northeast behind us, concern is now 
focused on the drought in much of the 
West and upper Midwest. Many of these 
areas are suffering their second year of 
dry weather. 

The upper Midwest— the Dakotas, 
Minnesota, and parts of Iowa and Wis- 
consin—suffered big cuts in production 
of field crops, and cattlemen were forced 
to continue reducing their herds. 

California, which produces around 
half of the Nation's fresh and processing 
vegetables, is in its second dry year. 
However, since most of California's 
crops are irrigated, the State was able to 



maintain output and gross income rea- 
sonably well in 1976. Also, southern Cal- 
ifornia has not been as hard hit as the 
north. 

There is some reason for cautious 
optimism about the fate of these hard -hit 
States. The high pressure ridge off the 
coast of California that caused much of 
the abnormal weather earlier this winter 
lifted during the middle of February. 
Since then, more normal weather pat- 
terns have prevailed throughout the 
Nation. 

Most of the central and northern 
Corn Belt, as well as the Rockies, got 
late winter storms that brought desper- 
ately needed inches of precipitation. 
Even though some of these storms 
caused livestock and calving losses, areas 
of the upper and central Midwest that 
didn't even have enough moisture to ger- 
minate crops this spring or to fill wells 
and stock watering ponds now have 
enough to recharge groundwater. 

However, subsoil moisture is still very 
short and good rains throughout the 
growing season will be needed to main- 
tain pasture and crop growth. Also, 
moisture appears adequate in the South- 
east, in the eastern Corn Belt, in parts of 
the Southern Plains, and in southern 
California. 

California has ateo been receiving 
increased precipitation from what it had 
earlier this winter. Every few days the 
State has been getting some rain or else 
some snow in the Sierras. Since 
California's " rainy season" normally shuts 
off within the next few weeks, the hope now 
is that the rains will last a little longer this 
year. The situation in northern California 
is still critical and the reservoirs are low. 

Right now the big question is how 
much runoff will be coming from the 
snowpack in the mountains. Water levels 
in the Sacramento and San Joaquin Val- 
ley reservoirs are now about haJf what 
they were a year ago. Some adjustments 
that will moderate the influence of the 
drought are: 

—Increased production in southern 
California in expectation of higher crop 
prices. 

—Shifts in the proportion of water 
applied to higher value crops. 

—The adoption of improved, more 
efficient irrigation practices. 

— The idling of marginal, low produc- 
tivity acres by farmers. 

— State programs to encourage ground 
water pumping and well digging. 



Commodity Highlights 

Soybeans: Supplies tight en... prices hit 
$8.60 a bu, at Chicago in late March vs. 
$4.60 a year ago.. .hot pace of crushings 
and exports to slow in coming months 
. . . but prices to continue strong 

July futures now at $8,50, up $1 
in past month.. .stocks at minimal levels 
by September . . . 1977 acreage may climb 
perhaps over a tenth -.situation could 
still continue tight next season even with 
good crops... Brazil set 7-percent export 
tax on soybeans on March 23 to sub- 
sidize domestic prices . . . tax should have 
little effect on the quantity exported this 
yean. .at the same time, Brazil resumed 
the export of soybean products after a 2- 
week halt to set up the tax system. 

Soybean meat. 1976/77 supplies down 
6 percent.. .use holding up so far,. .prices 
zoom to $225 a ton at Decatur, SJ00 
above late March 1976. ..high prices to 
remain till 1977 crop becomes clear 

Vegetables: Fresh market prices up 
sharply after Florida freeze... larger fresh 
supplies on the way...growerand retail 
prices expected to turn down in coming 
weeks.. .some canned tomato product 
prices weakened in February and March, 
but higher prices on the horizon with 
smaller 1977 tomato pack likely. 

Fruits: 1976/77 citrus, orange crops 
still above last year despite Florida 
freeze.. .but orange juice yields cut by 
freeze.., fresh and citrus juice prices move 
higher.. overall fruit prices to advance 
seasonally in January-June, average 
above year earlier. 

Cattle: Seven-State March 1 on-feed 
inventory off 7 percent.. .placements 
down 4 percent in February... marketings 
up... slaughter eases.. .if pastures continue 
improving, nonfeds could stay on grass 
till summer ..cow prices up $4 since mid- 
Febniary.,, spring and early summer cat- 
tle marketings may lag more than we 
thought.. .fed cattle could rise into low 
$40' s this spring and early summer from 
current $37-$38 at Omaha. 

Hogs: Prices slip to $37 after strength- 
ening in December-January... slaughter 
well above year ago., first half pork out- 
put up about 15 percent, ..prices may dip 
this spring... second half pork output may 
rise less than 5 percent, prices to exceed 
year earlier by fall 

Broilers: Broiler output up 5 percent 
in first half, possibly even higher in sec- 
ond half if feed prices ease... weather 
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plays havoc with early J977 production 
and marketings.. .prices rise, holding in 
low 40-cem per pound range...lower 
prices likely by spring before increasing 
seasonally this summer. 

Eggr. Output restricted by early sea* 
son cold weather, to rebound in coming 
months. ..larger production likely rest of 
year„,Jlock replacement pullets up 16 
percent for March-June, reflect improved 
margins. ..prices drop after early 1977 
runup, now 20 cents below late Jan- 
uary . « . seasonal weakness this spring 
. . . second half prices well below 
year ago's average 70 cents per dozen. 

Dairy. Manufacturing milk support 
raised 9 percent to $9,00 per cwt .. will 
boost milk prices. .product ion gains to 
continue.. ,2-3 percent more milk likely in 
1977,.. manufacturing heavy, butter and 
cheese output up sharply. .CCC buying 
heavily « , . stocks well above year ago 
, . . wholesale prices close to support. 

Riar. Supplies up 14 percent... more 
rice going into beer. ..exports up 15-20 
percent in 1976/ 77... U.S. stocks still 
building, may reach 43-47 mil. cwt, by 
Aug. vs. 37 mil. last year and 7 mil. 2 
years ago. prices sag below target 
price, ♦.deficiency payments of $1.70 per 
cwt. triggered. 

Tobacco. 1976/77 supplies up 3 per- 
cent.„smokers puff Vh percent more 
cigarettes ... but higher stocks likely 
, , . grower prices up a tenth for 1976 
crop to record high. ..with smaller farm 
quotas, 1977 output may fall slightly 
. ♦ , price supports 7 percent higher this 
year. 

Sugar 1976/77 world crop up 6 per- 
cenCstocks building... prices below cost 
of production in many areas.. .U.S. Inter- 
national Trade Commission reports 
domestic sugar industry being threatened 
with injury by increased imports, recom- 
mends quota restraints be imposed on 
sugar imports, 

Coffee: Wholesale roasted prices con- 
tinue upward, shoot over $4 a lb., new 
record high.*. retail prices will follow 
wholesale up unless there is consumer 
resistance... world supplies remain tight. 

If you would like a quantity of an Agricul- 
tural Outlook Issue to give out to associates 
or business convention delegates, just call or 
write: Gerry Schumacher, Agricultural 
Outlook, Rm, 453, 500 12th Street, S.W., 
Washington, D.C 20250. (202^47-6250). 
Well be happy to send you copies while 
supplies last. 




Food and 
Marketing 



Retail food prices at grocery stores 
jumped 2.8 percent from January to Feb* 
ruary as the full impact of the Florida 
freeze on fruit and vegetable prices hit 
retail markets and coffee prices con- 
tinued to spiral. This was the sharpest 
month-to-month rise since early 1974. 
Grocery store food prices were over V-A 
percent above a year ago. 

The largest retail price increases in 
February were for fresh vegetables which 
were up almost a fourth from January. 
Restricted supplies from Florida- 
normally the main source of many 
fresh vegetables at this time of year- 
caused prices of cabbage, carrots, 

RETAIL PRICE INDEXES 1 

Change from 

Feb. 

Item 1977 Jan, Feb, 
1977 1976 

r , haU u 1967-1 00 ~~ Pet, 

Cereal at>d bakerv 

products 180,0 0.1 -0.6 

Beef ar>d veal 161,5 -.4 -4.0 

Pork 185.1 2.8 -11.2 

Poultry 152.9 5.8 -4.3 

Eggs 207.9 5.1 12,4 

DrtV product* 171,1 --1 1.5 

Fr**h ftuiti 1 72.3 5.0 1 7.9 

Fr*$h vegetable* 228.9 24.5 27,7 

Processed fruit 

and vegetables 181 .6 ,1 -26 

Fat* sr>d oils 179.5 .4 1.2 

Sugar 179.2 1.3 -15,6 

Coffee (canned) 364.1 9.9 82.9 

Awav from home . . . , 193.6 .7 6.4 

At home 186,2 2.8 3.7 

All food 187,7 2.3 4,3 

1 Not seasonally ad| toted. 



tomatoes, and celery to jump sharply. 
Retail prices of fresh citrus and orange 
juice were also up in February, but at a 
much smaller rate than for vegetables. 
Relatively stable prices for most pro- 
cessed fruit and vegetables in grocery 
stores in February gave consumers some 
alternative to these sharply higher fresh 
produce prices. 

With the effects of the Florida freeze 
behind us, supplies of tender vegetables 
in late March and early April were 
expected to return to the market in usual 
quantities for this time of year. As a 
result, grower prices for fresh vegetables 
could fall during April, and retail prices 
could also be turning down as spring 
harvests begin. 

Poultry and egg prices also showed 
sizable increases in February. Egg prices 
hit a record high $1.03 per dozen, 7 per* 
cent above January. Cold weather cut 
back egg production in January, and 
wholesale prices rose sharply. However, 
wholesale egg prices have come back 
down since and retail egg prices should 
also be coming down from the February 
peak and show additional declines this 
spring. The cold weather in January dis- 
rupted broiler marketings and slowed 
rates of gain with slaughter somewhat 
lower than had been expected. Retail 
broiler prices rose nearly 8 percent from 
January to February. But prices are 
expected to turn down this spring as pro- 
duction picks up. 

February red meat retail prices were 
up around I percent from a month ear- 
lier but were still around 6 percent below 
February 1976. Most of the January-to- 
February rise was among pork cuts since 
most beef items averaged a little lower, 
April-June pork production is expected 
to increase around 15 percent above a 
year ago, and pork prices are likely to 
hold relatively steady till summer. On the 
other hand, cattle prices may strengthen 
this spring and summer as beef produc- 
tion drops seasonally. Widespread 
drought this year could boost cattle mar- 
ketings and forestall price rises until later 
in the year when meat supplies would 
fall off. 

Coffee prices continued to soar, rising 
about a tenth from January to February 
and more than 80 percent above a year 
ago. Further increases in wholesale cof- 
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fee prices effective in March wiM likely 
cause further gains in retail stores. 

Prices of food eaten in restaurants 
and other away-from-home eating places 
continued to rise a little over a half per- 
cent in February, remaining about 6*A 
percent above a year ago. More 
dependent on labor, energy, and other 
non-food related costs, away-from-home 
food prices more nearly reflect the over- 
all rise in prices throughout the economy. 

Continued large supplies and rela- 
tively steady prices for most foods likely 
will limit overall retail food price 
advances this spring. First quarter prices 
likely averaged around 3 percent above 
fourth quarter 1976 levels. With rela- 
tively favorable weather both here and 
abroad, food prices in 1977 would likely 
average around 4 or 5 percent above the 
relatively stable level in 1976. About half 
of this increase would be due to higher 
prices for no n farm foods, especially cof- 
fee. Coffee prices early this year were up 
over 80 percent from a year ago. The 
retail value of domestic farm produced 
foods is up only about 1 percent from a 
year ago and for the year may average 
around 3 percent above 1976. Higher 
marketing charges for U.S. farm foods in 
1977 would account for most of the 
increase. 

An unfavorable growing season would 
likely result in 1977 food prices aver- 



aging around 5 or 6 percent above last 
year. Bigger supplies and lower prices for 
products could moderate the food price 
rise through summer. However, reduced 
livestock and crop supplies would cause 
sharply higher food prices and strong 
inflationary pressures later this year and 
into 1978. Consequently, the big impact 
would come in 1978 when average retail 
food prices could run around a tenth 
above 1977, under unfavorable weather 
conditions. 

Marketing Spreads 
Turn Up in February 

Farm-retail spreads, the difference 
between what consumers paid and farm- 
ers received for a market basket of 
foods, increased around I percent from 
January to February.' Marketing spreads 
increased most for fresh vegetables as 
farm and retail prices rose sharply from 
freeze-reduced supplies of most vegeta- 
bles. While marketing spreads also 
increased moderately for fruit, spreads 
for beef, dairy products, and oilseed 
products narrowed. Spreads changed rel- 
atively little for most other market bas- 
ket products. 

The farm value of the market basket 
jumped 5 percent in February as returns 
to farmers increased for most foods, 
Increases were particularly sharp for 
fresh fruits and vegetables, poultry, eggs, 



and oilseeds. However, farm values for 
mosi other farm foods were also up. 

The retail cost of the market basket 
increased 2.5 percenl in February for the 
largest monthly increase since July 1975. 
Prices for fresh vegetables showed the 
sharpest rise— up about 25 percent from 
January. Other increases for market bas- 
ket foods from January to February 
included a 7-percent rise for poultry, and 
5 percent for both eggs and fresh fruit. 

Relative to a year earlier, the February 
farm-retail spread averaged 2.4 percent 
wider with the farm value down 1.3 percent 
and the retail cost of the market basket up I 
percent. 

The fanner's share of the consumer's 
food dollar spent in retail food stores for 
farm foods was 39 cents in February, up 1 
cent from January and down 1 cent from a 
year earlier. 

Food Store Sales Bounce Back 
Sales at food stores in January dipped 

3 percent from the previous month partly 
due to the severe weather. Cold weather 
cut employment and Income, and a 
larger share of consumer incomes were 
going for heating fuels. Snow and cold 
also prevented travel to stores. But sales 
bounced back in February and so far in 
March. 

After rising 7 percent from a year ear- 
lier in 1976, food store sales this Jan- 
uary-February have been running around 

4 percent larger. Sales by eating places 
continue upward at a strong pace, and 
apparel store sales rose about 2 x h percent 
early this year. (Larry Summers and 
Anthony Gallo) 



■The market basket represent! the average 
quantities of U-S. farm -origin a led foodi purchased 
annually per household m 1960-61. Retail coil of 
these food* is hased on an index of retail prices for 
do mcsticmllv produced farm foods, i component of 
the Consumer Price Index published by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistic!. The farm value is the payment 
to farmers for equivalent quantities of food prod- 
uct! minus allowances for byproduct!. The farm- 
retail spread it the difference between the retail 
cost and farm value. 
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Beef and Pork Prices 
and Spreads Lower 

Retail prices of beef and pork, market 
prices for beef cattle and hogs, and price 
spreads for each were significantly lower 
this February than a year earlier. 

The retail price for Choice beef, which 
has been fairly stable in recent months, 
averaged SI. 35 a pound in February— 8 
cents lower than in February 1976. The 
decrease was accompanied by slightly 
lower cattle prices and sharply lower 
marketing spreads. The farm value of 2% 
pounds of live cattle equivalent to a 
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pound of retail cuts of Choice beef 
decreased about 3 cents to 75 cents while 
the farm-retail spread decreased 5 cents 
to 60 cents. Most of the decrease from a 
year earlier was in the carcass-retail com- 
ponent, which includes charges for in- 
city delivery, wholesaling, and retailing. 
The rest of the decrease was in the farm- 
carcass component which includes 
charges for marketing, slaughtering, 
curing, processing* and shipping beef. 
This component often decreases when 
the voJume of cattle marketed increases. 
Decreases in prices and marketing 
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spreads for pork were much greater than 
for beef during the past year. In Febru- 
ary, the retail price of pork cuts averaged 
$1.21 per pound down around 20 cents 
from a year earlier. About four-fifths of 
the drop came from lower farm values 
with the other fifth from narrower farm- 
retail spreads. 

The farm value of the almost 2 
pounds of live hog equivalent to a pound 
of retail pork cut! dropped almost 17 
cents to 71 cents a pound in February- 
Hog prices, which averaged about $49 
per 100 pounds in February 1976, aver- 
aged $40 this February, However, prices 
were ext remely volatile during the yea r, 
reaching $51 in June as supplies of hogs 
tightened, but plummeted to $32 in 
November as supplies increased. 
Although retail prices for pork increased 
in both January and February, the rapid 
rise in the farm value from November to 
February squeezed farm-retail spreads. 
This often happens when hog prices 
increase sharply, but it was probably 
accentuated this time tinoe the increase 
closely followed a period of extremely 
sharp decreases. Farm-retail spreads 
peaked in October at a record 67 cents 
and dropped to around 50 cents in Feb- 
ruary as retail price increases lagged the 
rise in hog prices. Hog prices have weak- 
ened since February and, as a result, 
farm-retail spreads can be expected to 
widen in the next month or so. (Henry 
Badger) 

Food Stamps Represent 

5 Percent of Food Expenditures 

Food stamps valued at $7.8 Milton 
were issued in the 50 States and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia in 1976, up 2 percent" 
from the previous year. Despite a drop 
in participation, food stamps issued were 
up in value because of the January 1976 
cost-of-living adjustment. Government's 
contribution in the form of bonus stamps 
came to $4.65 billion last year, 1 percent 
above 1975. The total value of stamps 
issued in 1976 represented some 5 per- 
cent of expenditures for food at home. 

Generally improved employment con- 
ditions during the year, along with stable 
grocery store prices, resulted in an over- 
all participation drop in the Food Stamp 
Program. In the 50 States and District of 
Columbia, an average 16.3 million peo- 
ple received food stamps in 1976, down I 
million from 1975. (Fredericka Bunting) 
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Production of livestock and livestock 
commodities in the first half of 1977 con- 
tinues to run above year-earlier levels 
although somewhat below record second 
half 1976 output. Total livestock produc- 
tion could be up around 2 to 3 percent 
from a year-earlier in January-June. 

Rising feed costs and deteriorating 
feeding margins caused many livestock 
and poultry operators to throttle back 
production rather sharply in 1974 and 
1975. But as commodity prices rose and 
margins became more favorable, live- 
stock producers started taking steps in 
late 1975 and 1976 to boost output, 
Feedlot operators placed more cattle on 
feed, plans were made to increase the 
number of sows farrowing, broiler chick 
placements rose* and dairymen stepped 
up grain and concentrate feeding. As a 
result, production of livestock products 
rose almost 7 percent In 1976 and con- 
tinued at high levels in early 1977 with 
most commodities still showing gains. 

Meat production (red meats and poul- 
try) may total around 25 billion pounds 
in the first half of 1977, up 3 to 4 per- 
cent from a year ago following a 9-per- 
cent gain in 1976. Pork production is 
expected to rise about 15 percent in Jan- 
uary-June. 



Beef production continues large. 
although first half output may be down 
slightly from record 1976 levels. Under a 
cost-price squeeze, feedlot operators cut 
back placements last summer However, 
placements bounced back late in the year 
encouraged by dry conditions, reduced 
forage supplies, and lower corn prices. 
As a result, fed cattle marketings may 
hold near year-ago levels in January- 
June, Favorable spring grazing could 
mean a drop of 3 to 4 percent in nonfed 
steer and heifer marketings. However, 
poor weather this spring could cause 
farmers to market more nonfed cattle, 
resulting in larger beef production than 
now appears likely. 

Broiler producers continue to market 
more birds than a year ago, although 
gains have slackened from last year. First 
half broiler production is likely to total 
about 5 percent more. Despite operating 
generally in the red during the latter part 
of 1976, broiler producers continued to 
place around 5 percent more chicks early 
this year which will be available for mar- 
keting in the second quarter. 

In addition, egg and milk producers 
are still boosting output. Egg producers 
are continuing to turn a profit* and 
although cold weather reduced early 
1977 production, we should see gains in 
coming months. Milk production con- 
tinues upward in early 1977, although 
gains have slowed from last fall. First 
half milk output is still expected to rise 
around 3 percent from year-ago levels. 

Larger output has generally reduced 
prices of most livestock items. With the 
exception of eggs, prices of major live- 
stock and livestock products in first half 
1977 will probably run below a year-ago. 
Egg prices rose sharply early this year as 
cold weather cut back output, but prices 
have since fallen off. Hog prices 
strengthened in December and January 
but have slipped recently and still remain 
well below year-earlier prices. Milk 
prices, which were up sharply through 
most of last year, tailed off late in the 
year, and in January-March were 3 to 4 
percent below a year ago. However, the 
April 1 increase in support prices means 
farm milk prices during the rest of 1977 
will average moderately above year-ear- 
lier levels. 

Although livestock marketings in the 
second half of 1977 will depend on the 
outturn of 1977 crops, actions already 
taken and plans underway by livestock 
and poultry producers will also have an 
important impact. Although corn prices 
are currently below year-earlier levels, 



high-protein meals and hay are in tight 
supply and high priced. Soybean meal in 
late-March was running around $225 a 
ton (44 percent bulk at Decatur), com- 
pared with S130 last March. Baled alfalfa 
hay was averaging around S80 a ton 
early this year* almost a fifth higher. Hay 
stocks are the lowest since the early 
1960*5, but a 3-percent larger 1976 silage 
crop has been partially offsetting. 

Crop production this year will depend 
heavily on weather developments. And 
with sub-soil moisture short in many 
areas, rainfall during the growing season 
will be even more important this year. 
Drought conditions this summer could 
reduce the pasture and forage supplies 
and force movement of cattle to market. 
Although growers have indicated a siz- 
able increase in soybean acreage this 
year, soybean meal supplies will continue 
tight through most of 1977. More favor- 
able planting and growing conditions 
could help ease crop prices despite the 
fact most crops would not be available 
until fall. 

Production of Livestock and products 
in the second half of 1977 may be near 
year-ago record levels, Gains in pork 
production are expected to slow appre- 
ciably from the very high year-earlier 
rates. Producers have indicated they will 
have about 4 percent more sows far- 
rowing in March-August this year; a year 
ago 20 percent more sows were farrowed. 
Cattle on feed inventories were 3 per- 
cent below a year ago in January, but 
feedlot placements should be up this 
spring. As a result, second half fed cattle 
marketings could be about the same as a 
year ago. With an increase in feedlot 
placements this summer and fall, nonfed 
steer and heifer slaughter would likely 
decline and second half beef production 
may drop further below record year-ear- 
lier levels. If drought conditions persist 
this summer and cattlemen are forced to 
move cattle to market at that time, we 
could see an even greater decline in beef 
production late this year. Broiler output 
is likely to remain above a year ago in 
the second half— perhaps near the first 
half 5-percent gain- Egg producers are 
expected to turn out more eggs— likely 
around 2 percent more than In July- 
December 1976. Milk production is 
expected to continue increasing in the 
last half of 1977 and total around 2 to 3 
percent larger for the yean 

Some strengthening in livestock and 
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product prices is expected Later this year. 
Hog prices could push above a year ear- 
lier by late in the year and second half 
cattle and broiler prices will likely aver- 
age higher than second half 1976. Con- 
tinued increases in egg production could 
keep egg prices well below a year ago. 
Milk prices are likely to average higher 
in the second half with the substantial 
boost in price supports. 

Cyclical Expansion in 
Hog Numbers Slows 

Hog producers reported plans to 
increase the number of sows farrowing 
this spring by 3 percent. Farrowings dur- 
ing the winter quarter were up 12 per- 
cent. But heavy death losses among baby 
pigs restricted the increase in the pig 
crop to around 7 percent. 

The larger December- February pig 
crop assures year-to-year gains in pork 
production through this summer. But if 
farrowings rise only 3 percent in March- 
May, a smaller average litter size and the 
accelerated movement of hogs to slaugh- 
ter last fall point to the first year-to-year 
reduction in pork supplies in the current 
production cycle by this October-Decem- 
ber. 

The near-term outlook calls for larger 
gains in production. Poor feed con- 
version this winter has altered consid- 
erably the timing of marketings and 
slaughter. Pork production during the 
winter quarter was up about 12 percent. 
Second quarter hog slaughter could 
increase around 15 to 20 percent over a 
year ago. Second quarter hog prices may 
average in the mid- $30 range. 

Given the more modest increase in 
pork output in store for the second half 
of the year, market hog prices may hold 
near the July-December average of S39 
per 100 pounds, but prices could rise 
above 1976 by the fall quarter. 

Whh only a 7-percent increase 
planned for December-May farrowings, a 
sharp curtailment of the expansion phase 
of the hog cycle is underway. Following 
the break in hog prices last summer, a 
turn in the production cycle during the 
second half of this year was anticipated. 
But the price recovery late in 1976 mini- 
mized losses and in late winter hog pro- 
duction returned a profit. The March 
survey of producer intentions suggests a 
5-percent larger summer quarter pig 



crop. Sows scheduled to farrow this sum- 
mer must be bred by April. And, while 
the profit potential appears less promis- 
ing for this spring, recovery of feed and 
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feeder pig costs are likely. Depending on 
developments in the feed grain market, 
the profit outlook could improve signifi- 
cantly this summer. With a period of 
sustained losses required to trigger liq- 
uidation, any cyclical downturn in hog 
numbers is unlikely before the spring of 
1978. (Eldon Ball) 

Fed Cattle Marketings To 
Continue Large Through Spring 

Marketings of fed cattle from seven 
States continued to show an increase 
during February with beef production up 
1 percent from a year earlier. And with 
record holdings of beef in storage, cattle 
prices slipped to recent historical lows. 
C&ttle feeders continued to register losses 
on their feeding operations. 

Movement of cattle onto feed was 
unchanged from January but fell short of 
year-earlier numbers- On-feed inventories 
declined. Little increase in placements is 
anticipated for March* Continued heavy 
fed marketings will likely cause a small 
decline in the April I inventories of cat- 
tle on feed in 23 reporting States- Up to 
5 percent more fed cattle may move to 
market this spring. 

The long awaited upturn in fed cattle 
prices could come this spring. If moisture 
is adequate for pasture growth, reduc- 
tions in cow and nonfed slaughter could 
seasonally reduce total beef supplies by 4 
to 5 percent. However, the inventory of 
heavy yearling cattle on hand April 1 
should be up from the previous year, 
reflecting both the buildup in the inven- 
tory of steers and heifers over 500 
pounds and the smaller steer and heifer 
slaughter this winter. If placements dur- 
ing the winter quarter registered only 
slight gains, a Larger percentage of these 
cattle remain outside fecdlots. Weather 
becomes the critical factor in determining 
when these cattle move to slaughter. 

Although an increasing number of 
cattle moved onto wheat pasture in 
March, they are now starting to move to 
permanent pastures or feedlots. With 
adequate moisture, a fairly even move- 
ment of cattle off summer pastures is 
anticipated. 

The reduced 1976 calf crop, as seen in 
the inventory of calves under 500 pounds 
on January 1* points to tighter feeder 
supplies for the last half of 1977. A sub- 
stantial cutback in nonfeds would be 
required to increase feedlot placements 
above 1976 levels. This is cause for 
longer term optimism in the cattle indus- 
try. (Eldon Ball) 
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Poultry and Egg 
Output To Run Higher 

Egg production in January Lagged a 
year earlier as the extremely cold 
weather over much of the Nation caused 
a drop in output per hen. However, the 
rate of lay will bounce back in coming 
months and layer numbers will increase. 
Layer numbers were down slightly on 
March J, but the egg-type hatch indi- 
cates 16 percent more pullets will be 
available for flock replacements in 
March-June. The increase in replacement 
pullets will narrow during the second 
half of 1977 but is expected to remain 
above 1976. Thus, egg production this 
spring and summer is likely to run I to 2 
percent above a year earlier. 

Egg prices rose sharply in January as 
the cold weather caused tight egg sup- 
plies. However, as these higher prices 
were reflected at retail, consumer 
resistance set in and prices slipped. From 
late January to late February, wholesale 
prices for large eggs in New York were 
down nearly 20 cents a dozen. Spring 
prices will show their usual seasonal 
weakness. Second half prices will 
increase seasonally from spring levels but 
average well below 1976. 

Broiler meat output in federally 
inspected plants in 1976 rose 13 percent 
to a record 9 billion pounds (ready-to- 
cook weight). Despite losses in late 1976 
and early 1977, producers continued to 
raise more broilers. First half 1977 
broiler output probably will be around 5 
percent above I976*s record output. 
Prospects for large feed grain and soy- 
bean crops would likely result in output 
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being up 5 percent^ rm olefin the second 
half of 1977. 

Broiler prices in early 1977 have 
gained more than earlier expected as hog 
prices strengthened and adverse weather 
disrupted production and marketing, 
Prices through mid-March have held in 
the low 40-cents-a -pound range, but 
prices may ease some this spring. Strong 
competition from larger than year-ago 
red meat supplies and Increased broiler 
supplies are expected to result in whole- 
sale broiler prices in nine cities averaging 
near 40 cents a pound during the first 
half of 1977. Broiler output may show a 
moderate increase from 1976 this sum- 
mer, but prospects for increased con- 
sumer incomes and lower total red meat 
supplies are expected to result in nine- 
city prices about equal to the 4P/4-cent 
average registered in July -September 
1976. 

Turkey output in early 1977 ran 
behind 1976 but has moved above a year 
earlier in recent weeks. First quarter out- 
put will be betow 1976, but spring pro- 
duction will show a small gain. However, 
recent hatchery figures indicate that sum- 
mer output may again drop below a year 
ago. Producers in late 1976 reported 
pians to raise a few more turkeys this 
year, but they may change their plans if 
profit margins continue unfavorable as 
the heavy hatching season approaches. 

Wholesale prices for 8* to 16-pound 
young hen turkeys at New York aver- 
aged nearly 49 cents a pound in 1976, 
down 4 cents from 1975. Prices in early 
1977 have been running above a year 
earlier but activity in turkey markets has 
been seasonally slow. Prices during the 
first half of this year may average near 
the 49-cent level of a year earlier. Later 
this year, increased consumer income 
and reduced red meat supplies would 
likely lead to higher than year-earlier tur- 
key prices. (William Cathcart and Gerald 
Rector) 

Dairy Support Price Raised 

The support price for manufacturing 
milk was increased to $9 per 100 pounds 
effective April 1, the beginning of the 
1977/78 dairy marketing year This sup- 
port price, at an estimated 83 percent of 
parity, is up 74 cents from the $826 in 
effect since last October and up 87 cents 
from the $8,13 support set last April 1. 
The new support level will be 
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reviewed again in 6 months to determine 
if further adjustments are needed to 
carry out legislative objectives. Legis- 
lation requires that milk be supported at 
a level between 75 and 90 percent of 
parity to assure an adequate supply of 
milk, to reflect changes in the cost of 
production, and to assure a level of farm 
income adequate to maintain productive 
capacity sufficient to meet anticipated 
future needs. 

The Commodity Credit Corporation 
(CCC) stands ready to purchase— and 
thus remove from the commercial mar- 
ket — butter, cheddar cheese, and nonfat 
dry milk to support average prices 
received by farmers for manufacturing 
grade milk. CCC purchases prices were 
increased 10 cents for butter to $1.0275 a 
pound at New York, 5.5 cents for Ched- 
dar cheese to 98 cents a pound, and 5.6 
cents for unfortified nonfat dry milk to 
68 cents a pound. In addition, a support 
purchase price for American cheese in 
fiber barrels was established at 95 cents a 
pound. 

Milk Production Up 
2 to 3 Percent This Year 
The increase in the support price for 

milk means that farm milk prices in 1977 
probably will average moderately higher 
than in 1976* compared with an antici- 
pated decline had the support price not 
been increased. 

This assurance of higher milk prices 
likely will lead to continued high levels 
of concentrate feeding and substantial 
increases in output per cow. It may also 
offset the impact of expected higher cull 
cow prices and keep the declines In milk 
cow numbers .relatively small 

Milk production this year is now 
expected to rise 2 to 3 percent from 1976 
if yields of feed crops are within normal 
ranges. In the event of drought this sum- 
mer and resultant high feed costs, the 
increase in the price support level couid 
forestall a sharp drop in milk output. 

Although the increase in the support 
price wiJI raise retail dairy prices, the 
1977 increase from a year earlier proba- 
bly still will be smaller than during 1976 
and generally in line with the increase in 
prices of all foods. Under these price 
conditions, commercial use of dairy 
products likely will remain strong, after 
rising 2 percent in 1976 to a record high. 
Rising consumer purchasing power and 
expected higher beef prices probably will 



result in increased cheese sales but butter 
sales could slip. Fluid milk sales may 
hold about the same as last year 

Even with strong sales, the anticipated 
increases in milk output, combined with 
the current high commercial stocks* 
would result in substantial government 
purchases during most of 1977. This 
year's burdensome stocks are in sharp 
contrast to a year ago when the very 
large quantities which were required to 
bring commercial stocks- back to com* 
fort able seasonal levels provided a major 
force holding market prices above sup- 
port levels, (James Miller) 

Soybean Prices Hit 
New Season Highs 

In recent weeks, prices for the entire 
soybean complex— beans, oil, and 
meal — have risen to new season highs. 
Since early February, prices for soybeans 
at Chicago spurted from $7 per bushel to 
around $8.60 in late March. Soybean oil 
prices at Decatur moved from around 22 
cents per pound to 29 cents. Soybean 
meal prices at Decatur rose from around 
$210 per ton to over $225. Continuing 
strong demand for these commodities 
and the reduced 1976/77 soybean supply 
are major factors behind the strong price 
pattern. 

Despite the higher prices, disap- 
pearance of soybean meal— both domes- 
tically and for export— is running near 
last season's high level. And despite 
larger supplies of cottonseed oil and lard, 
domestic disappearance of soybean oil is 
down moderately from a year ago, while 
exports are up sharply. Thus* prices for 
soybeans and products are expected to 
continue strong into the spring. 

This summer, prices will be highly 
influenced by prospects for the 1977 soy- 
bean crop. For the current season, soy- 
bean prices received by farmers are 
expected to average about £2 above the 
54.92 per bushel of last season. Soybean 
oil prices should average well above the 
18 cents per pound and soybean meal 
prices should averge sharply above the 
$148 per ton of last year. 

Although total soybean supplies are 
some 220 million bushels below last year, 
use so far this season is running above 
year-ago levels. Both domestic crushings 
and exports are up. Because of tight sup- 
plies, utilization over the balance of the 
marketing year will need to be cut back 
significantly— possibly a tenth or so. 
Total soybean disappearance is estimated 
at about 1.45 billion bushels, or around 
180 million bushels above the 1976 crop. 
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Consequently* carryover stocks of soy- 
beans this coming September will be 
drawn down to near bedrock levels — 
possibly in the area of 65 million 
bushels. This is about a 2-weeks' supply 
at current usage rates and would be 
down sharply from the 245 million bush- 
els of last September. The soybean situ- 
ation will become increasingly tight until 
new crop beans move to market in vol- 
ume late in September 

The Brazilian government imposed a 
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7-percent export tax on soybeans on 
March 23 and, at the same time, 
announced the resumption of soybean 
product exports after a 2-week sus- 
pension to set up the tax system. The tax 
does not directly affect the quantity of 
soybeans and products exported or 
export market prices. However, the tax 
does signal the government's intention to 
take measures necessary to insure that 
the needs of the domestic market are 
met- 

The 1977 Brazilian soybean crop is 
currently estimated at 12.3 million metric 
tons, up a tenth from last year but down 
some from earlier expectations. 

In early January, fanners indicated 
intentions to plant about 53 million acres 
of soybeans this spring, up about 6 per- 
cent. However, the recent runup in soy- 
bean prices has made the soybean/ corn 
price ratio even more attractive to 
beans— it now stands at about VA to L 
If this price pattern continues, actual 
soybean planted acreage could increase 
substantially above last year— possibly 
ranging between 55 and 58 million acres. 
Also, the weather this spring and sum- 
mer will influence soybean acreage and 
yields. 

Soybean production in 1977 could 
range between 1.3 billion and 1.6 billion 
bushels. Even with a good crop, the 
J977/78 soybean situation would con- 
tinue relatively tight (Stanley A. Gazelle) 

Fresh Vegetable 
Prices Up Sharply 

Fresh market vegetable prices 
advanced to record levels in January and 
February^ but with the effects of the 
Florida freeze behind us, prices to grow- 
ers are expected to fall during April and 
May. By mid-March cabbage supplies 
became much more liberal — especially 
from northern Florida^and by mid- 
April, all the more tender vegetables like. 
tomatoes, peppers* and snap beans 
should return to the market in more nor- 
mal quantities for this lime of year. But 
a delayed crop of Texas onions caused 
prices to rise late in March. In some past 
years, when vegetable harvests were 
weather-delayed, there tended to be some 
squeezing together of later harvest dates, 
causing temporary oversupply condi- 
tions. This could happen to several vege- 
table crops this spring, especially along 
the Atlantic Seaboard and in States 
across the South to Texas. 
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FRESH VEGETABLE PRICES SHOOT UP 
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Wholesale Price for 10 
Leading Canned Vegetables* 
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1974 1375 1976 1977 

* Index developed by £RS for $n$p beens r corn r peas, 
tomatoes, tomato juice, tomato catsup, beets, 
carrots, sauerkraut, and spinach. 



The ERS index of canned vegetable 
price* showed some weakness in Febru- 
ary and March bui only because a few 
tomato product packers reduced prices 
to stimulate movement. But with the 
prospect of a smaller and more costly 
1977 tomato pack, these cuts are 
expected to be temporary. Canned vege- 
table prices trended upward slowly but 
steadily through most of 1976. Slow but 
steady price rises are expected to con- 
tinue through 1977 as supplies fall more 
in line with expected trade needs. 

Acreage of peas and sweet corn may 
also be reduced this coming season, but 



there could be increased planting of 
several vegetables for freezing. Current 
stocks of frozen green beans, lima beans, 
broccoli, carrots, cauliflower* and spin- 
ach are well below a year earlier. The 
two leading frozen items present a mixed 
stocks picture— about the same amount 
of corn but fewer pea* 

Spring potato acreage for harvest is 8 
percent smaller than a year earlier but 
larger than 2 years earlier. With heavy 
storage stocks on hand in the Pacific 
Northwest and with a reduced rate of 
export movement, prices may still be 
under some downward pressure into the 
month of May. Much of the spring 
acreage cut comes in the important Kern 
County area of California where acreage 
has been reduced by 14 percent. US. 
spring potato production usually 
accounts for 6 to 7 percent of U-S> 
annual output. (Charles Porter and 
Joseph Podany) 

Citrus Crop Still 
Slightly Above Last Year 

On March \ t total U. S + citrus pro- 
duction was estimated to be 1 5.0 million 
tons, down I percent from the Febru- 
ary I estimate but still 2 percent above 
the 1975/76 crop. Nearly all of the 
reduction was due to the carryover 
effects of the freezing weather that 
dipped into Florida on January 18-20, 

The U.S. orange crop was forecast at 
245 million boxes, down 2 percent from 
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the February 1 estimate but I percent 
above the 1975/76 crop. Florida's freeze- 
damaged crop is now estimated at 181 
million boxes, 1 percent less than the 
February 1 estimate and slightly less 
than last year. However, the yield of fro- 
zen concentrated orange juice will be 
down approximately 13 percent* The 
orange juice yield for 1976/77 is projec- 
ted at K 12 gallons of 45 degree Brix con- 
centrate per box. Final yield from the 
1975/76 crop was 1.29 gallons per box. 
All of this reduction in juice yield is 
attributable to the freeze damage. 

Due to the reduced volume of fresh 
market quality fruit in Florida, f.o.b. 
prices for fresh oranges and grapefruit 
increased from mid-January levels. There 
was also some advance in shipping point 
prices for oranges and grapefruit in 
Texas and California due to smaller sup- 
plies of fresh citrus from Florida. The 
March I estimate of the U.S. grapefruit 
crop at 70 million boxes, unchanged 
from a month earlier is slightly less than 
last year. 

California- Arizona lemon production 
is forecast at nearly 27 million boxes. 
This is less than the record large crop of 
1974/75 but 49 percent more than last 
season. Through February of this season, 
fresh on-tree returns to growers averaged 
less than one-half of a year earlier. (Jules 
Powell and Ben Huang) 



KEEP UP WITH ERS RESEARCH 
{Without Getting Bogged Down) 

You don't need a PhD in economics to 
stay up to date on ERS research. Each 
month Farm index magazine brings you 
agricultural economic trends and ERS 
research findings in an easy to read, easy to 
understand style. Complicated reports and 
studies become interesting feature articles, 
written in popular magazine style. 

If you do hold a PhD in economics, 
Farm index is also for you. Thousands of 
professional economists subscribe to glean 
valuable information from interesting 
stories thai summarize major ERS research, 
from monthly "outlook" projections of 
trends, and from a table* 1 of leading eco- 
nomic indices. 

For a free sample copy, write: Farm 
index, Room 1664 South 8idg. t Economic 
Research Service, USDA, Washington^ D.C 
20250. Subscriptions may be ordered from 
Superintendent of Documents, US. 
Government Printing Office, Washington, 
DC 20402. Subscription price is $770 
yearly ($9,65 foreign). 




Policy 
Developments 



Target prices for 1977 crops were 
recently announced by USDA, and at 
least two bills have been introduced to 
increase support prices for 1977 crops. 
Support rates proposed by House bill 33, 
reviewed in last month's issue of Agricul- 
tural Outlook, can be compared with 
those of a new Senate bill, S. 746. 
USDA's legislative proposal and another 
House bill* H.R. 3574, join the proposals 
for broad farm program legislation to 
become effective with the 1978 crop and 
can be compared with the three bills 
reviewed in last month's issue. 

1977 Target Prices Announced 

USDA recently announced target 
prices for the 1977 crops of wheat, feed 
grains, and upland cotton. The 1977 loan 
rates for wheat, feed grains, and soy- 



TARGET PRICES 

Crop 



Wheat ($/bu.) . 

Corn{$/bu.> 

Sorghum ($/bu.) 
Barley ($/bu.l . . 
Upland cotton 
Ictt./lbJ 



1976 

2.29 
1.57 
1.49 
1.28 

43.2 



1977 

2.47 
1,70 
1.62 
1.39 

47.8 



TARGET PRICES AND MINIMUM 
LOAN RATES FOR 1977 CROPS 





1973 




H.R. 


item 


Act 


S.746 


33 1 


Target prices: 








Wheat ($/bu.) 


2.47 


3.55 


3 2.55 


Corn ($/bu.) 

Cotton (ettVlb.) . . 


1.70 
47.8 


2.52 
57,95 


*1,70 
a 48 


Loan rates: 








Wheat JS/bu.l 

Corn f$/bu.) 

Cotton tetJ. /lb. 1 . . 


2.25 

1,50 

42.58 


3.02 

2.14 

49.26 


3 2.81 

2 2.12 

M2 



1 Loan rates set at 80 percent of 3-year average 
farm price (target prices become ineffective when 
exceeded by loan rates). 'Estimated. 



beans are being reviewed and will be 
finalized at a later date. 

Target prices guarantee eligible pro- 
ducers a supported price for production 
from their share of the national allot- 
ment for the program crops and are also 
used to determine disaster payments. If 
the national average market price falls 
below the target price for a specified 
period (the first 5 months of the market- 
ing year for wheat and feed grains, all 12 
months of the calendar year for cotton), 
producers receive a deficiency payment 
equal to the difference between the target 
price and the market price. Market 
prices have exceeded target prices for 
wheat, feed grains, and upland cotton 
since the Agriculture and Consumer Pro- 
tection Act of 1973 became effective. 

Target prices are adjusted annually to 
reflect increases in producers* costs, indi- 
cated by the index of prices paid by 
farmers for production items, interest, 
taxes, and wages, as well as changes in 
the 3-year moving average of crop yields. 



TARGET PRICES AND MINIMUM LOAN RATES FOR 1978 CROPS 



Item 


1973 Act 


5,203 


5.275. 


, H.R. 33' 


H.R. 3574' 


Ad ministry 

tion'* 

proposal 


Target prices: 

Wheat ($/bu.) 

Com {$/buJ 

Cotton lets./lb.) . , . 


*2,58 

*1.70 
a 49 


310 

2.25 
48 


2.91 

2.2B 
51.1 


*2.58 

3 1.70 

*49 


- 


*2.60 
*1.75 

4 47.5 


Loan rate*: 














Wheat ($/buJ 

C^n l$/biU 

Cotton (cts./lbJ . . . 


1,37 

1.10 
>44 


2.25 
1.87 

38 


2.18 

1.71 
38.33 


3 2.38 

M.84 

3 48 


3 2.53 

M.76 
3 46 


2.25 

2.00 

51 



1 Loan rates set at 80 percent of 3-year average farm price (target prices become ineffective when exceeded 
by foan rates). * Loan rates at 80 percent of cost of production. J Estimated. * Income support levels. 
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Administration's Farm 
Bill Proposal 

In presenting the Administration's 
proposal to Congress, the Secretary rec- 
ommended a 4-year farm program in 
which income support rates for all major 
commodities cover variable, machinery 
ownership, and overhead costs, as well as 
a return for management and a return to 
land ownership equivalent to 1.5 percent 
of current Land prices. Changes in the 
target rates after 1978 would be adjusted 
by changes in only variable, machinery, 
overhead costs, and yields. 

USDA also recommended that 
acreage allotments be eliminated but that 
authority be retained for the Secretary of 
Agriculture to set aside acreage when 
supplies arc excessive, with set-aside 
acreage geared to plantings in the current 
or preceding year. As a further part of 
the Farm Bill package, the Department 
recommended a 1-year extension of the 
current Disaster Payment Program while 
a national insurance scheme was being 
studied and developed. It was also sug- 
gested that the Emergency Feed Program 
authority to designate emergency feed 
areas be transferred to the Secretary of 
Agriculture from the Federal Disaster 
Assistance Administration. 

Proposals For PL-480 

The Administration has proposed the 
extension with some modifications of 
Public Law 480 (Food for Peace). The 
law now requires that at least 75 percent 
of Title I commodities be allocated to 
countries with per capita GNFs of $300 
or less. An amendment would raise this 
poverty level to that established for the 
World Bank's International Development 
Association credits— currently $520 (in 
1975 U.S. dollars). 

The proposal would also allow the 
President to waive the 75-pcrcent 
requirement if an allocation of com- 
modities on that basis could not be used 
by the recipient countries according to 
the humanitarian purposes of Title I. 

Other suggested changes include: 

— An increase in the maximum annual 
allocation for Title 11 from $600 million 
to $750 million. This could help the 
United States meet the objectives set at 
the World Food Conference. 

— An amendment permitting reim- 
bursement to the Commodity Credit 
Corporation at export market prices 
rather than at the higher acquisition 
prices. This applies to Government- 
owned commodities made available 



under Title II and would be expected to 
increase the quantity available and 
reduce storage costs. 

— An amendment to the criteria for 
determining the availability of com- 
modities so that, in times of limited sup* 
plies, additional food supplies can be 
provided to meet disaster needs and mul- 
tiyear food aid commitments. 

Emergency Bill 
For 1977 Proposed 

Senator McGovcm (D-S. Dakota) 
introduced on February 21 a bill to pro- 
vide emergency price and income protec- 
tion to farmers for the 1977 crops. The 
bill, S. 746, would set target prices at the 
full cost of production (with land at cur- 
rent value) and loan rates at 85 percent 
of the cost of production. 

The current payment limitation of 
$20,000 would be raised to $30,000, 
while dairy price supports would be 
increased to a minimum of 90 percent of 
parity and adjusted quarterly. Wool and 
mohair would also be supported at not 
less than 90 percent of parity. Disaster 
payments would continue to be available 
as in current legislation but would be 
larger because of the higher target prices. 



House of Representatives 
Bill 3574 

Congressman Hark in (D-lowa) intro- 
duced on February 16 a bill to replace 
the current Act, which expires at the end 
of the 1977 crop year. Extending through 
1982, his bill would eliminate target 
prices and would base supports on non- 
recourse loans set at between 80 and 1 10 
percent of the cost of production (land 
valued as a composite of cash rent, share 
rent, and average acquisition value) for 
wheat, feed grains, cotlon, and soybeans. 

Producers would be limited to 
$100,000 in loans annually, and the 
Secretary of Agriculture could demand 
repayment of loans whenever market 
prices exceeded 140 percent of the cost 
of production. The Secretary would have 
the authority to extend loans after the 
first year for 5 additional years, and 
USDA would pay storage and interest 
costs for those years. Dairy price sup- 
ports would be increased to not less than 
85 percent of parity and adjusted quar- 
terly. Current allotments and bases 
would be replaced with allotments based 
on the average acreage planted for har- 
vest on the farm during the preceding 2 
crop years. 



The bill would also extend the Rice 
Production Act of 1975 through the 1982 
crop year and would maintain the fol- 
lowing programs without change: wool; 
milk marketing orders; the authority to 
make dairy products available to veter- 
ans* hospitals and the military; the 
authority for indemnity payments to 
dairy farmers and beekeepers for losses 
due to pesticides: PL-480; food stamps; 
and the authority for the purchase and 
donation of agricultural commodities 
with appropriated funds. The bill would 
expand the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration loan program for farm storage 
facilities by requiring a down payment of 
not more than 20 percent of the con- 
struction costs and would amend the 
Agricultural Conservation Program to 
emphasize conservation and environ- 
mental enhancement measures. (Cecil 
Davison) 




Inputs 



No major problems are anticipated in 
supplying farmers with adequate fertilizer 
materials for the spring of 1977, despite 
curtailments of natural gas to ammonia 
plants during the winter. 

The curtailments to ammonia produc- 
ers in some States may result in a reduc- 
tion of output equivalent to 750,000 tons 
of ammonia. However, this loss will be 
more than offset by capacity increases 
coming on line, a larger carryover, and 
net imports of nitrogen fertilizer materi- 
als — which appear to be equivalent to 
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225,000 tons of nitrogen. 

On balance, the net supply of nitrogen 
material available for the 1976/77 fertil- 
izer year would appear to be close to 1 1 
million tons, about 5 percent more than 
in the previous year 

Estimates of nitrogen use for 1976/77 
arc near 10.3 million tons, about the 
same as in the previous year — pointing 
to a buildup in the carryover. However, 
if dry weather continues into the major 
planting season, fertilizer demand may 
soften and actual consumption may 
drop. 

The freezing of the Ohio and Mis- 
sissippi Rivers in late January and early 
February halted barge traffic, and some 
tankers were diverted from ammonia rail 
tankers to haul liquid propane gas dur- 
ing the severely cold period, However, 
this situation has been Largely self-cor- 
recting, No substantial bottlenecks have 
occurred in the transportation system 
that would impair delivery to retail out- 
lets and create shortages during spring 
planting. Some potash and phosphate 
producers have had difficulty obtaining 
rail cars; however, these problems do not 
appear to be large enough to impact on 
the total supply of material to farm oper- 
ators. 

Given the current supply-demand bal- 
ance, price increases posted by some 
manufacturers in February and early 
March may not hold through the plant- 
ing season. Discounting may become 
widespread later in the season, especially 
for nitrogen materials. (Robert Reinsel) 

Farmland Prices Move Higher 

Farmland prices continue moving 
upward— although some slowdown from 
the 17-percent gain recorded for the Feb- 
ruary 1976-February 1977 period seems 
likely in the months ahead. However, 



APRIL SITUATION 
REPORT SCHEDULE 

Situation reports which will be released 
by USDA's Outlook and Situation Board 
this month include: 

Title Off Press 

Livestock & Meat April 13 

Agriculture Supply Si Demand April 22 
Cotton & Wool April 28 

Single copies of the above reports may be 
obtained by writing to: EES Publications 
Unit, Room. 0054, South Building, USDA t 
Washington, D.C. 20250, 



any development — weather or other- 
wise—that pushes up corn prices or 
keeps soybean prices strong will fuel con- 
tinued gains in land prices. 

Average farmland values are now up 
to $456 an acre compared with $430 last 
November and $390 a year ago. Acreage 
in the Com Belt carries some of the 



highest price tags in the Nation, reflec- 
ting the strong demand there for land for 
farm enlargement. Only in the Northeast 
are prices higher than in the Corn 
Belt — owing to the strong demand there 
for residential and commercial uses of 
farmland. (Larry Walker and John 
Jones) 



FARM REAL ESTATE VALUES 1 



State 



NORTHEAST 

Maine 1 

New Hampshire 3 

Vermont 3 

Massachusetts 1 

Rhode mand s . . 

Connecticut* 

New York ♦ . 

New Jersey . 

Pennsylvania 

Delaware . , , 

Maryland ► , , 
LAKE STATES 

Michigan . . + 

Wisconsin « , 

Minnesota . . 
CORN BELT 

Ohio . . 

Indiana 

Illinois . 

Jowa - . 

Missouri 
NORTHERN PLAINS 

North Dakota 

South Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas ■ ♦ « 

APPALACHIAN 

Virginia 

West Virginia --- 

North Carolina 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

SOUTHEAST 

South Carolina . ... . . 

Georgia *. 

Florida 4 

Alabama 

DELTA 

Mississippi 

Arkansas 

Louisiana 

SOUTHERN PLAINS 

Oklahoma 

Texas 

MOUNTAIN 

Montana ,...♦♦-... 

Idaho 

Wyoming ......*..« 

Colorado 

New Mexico 

Arizona . . t 

Utah 

Nevada 

PACIFIC 

W&tfiington 

Oregon ♦....♦♦•.,,* 

California 



Mar. 
1971 



Mar. 
1972 



Man 
1973 



Mar, 
1974 



Mar. 
1975 



Feb. 
1976 



Nov. 
1976 



48 STATES 



1fl7 
286 
256 
623 
854 

1,034 
288 

1,135 
393 
553 
688 

333 

255 
231 

416 
423 
494 
392 
236 

95 

85 

157 

162 

309 

151 
372 

268 
277 

277 
256 
37fl 

227 

238 
255 
350 

183 
156 

63 

188 
42 

103 
46 
77 

111 
60 

224 
168 
471 

202 



Do*. 



218 
341 
295 
693 
997 

1.171 
325 

1,232 
422 
5G4 
736 

373 
275 
241 

439 
436 
523 

414 
261 

99 
87 

170 
174 

345 
174 
398 
297 
303 

316 

292 
404 

238 

242 

297 
382 

195 
174 

68 
206 

48 
116 

51 

89 
132 

69 

239 
189 
495 

218 



255 
407 

341 

775 

1.166 

1,332 

359 

1,352 

497 

640 

851 

450 
331 
270 

506 
496 
570 
467 
294 

110 

94 

194 

200 

392 
206 
466 
330 
349 

340 
333 

466 
270 

271 
339 
406 

221 

199 

76 
230 

56 
139 

59 

96 
146 

79 

276 
209 

511 

245 



306 

498 

402 

836 

1,392 

1,549 

452 

1,611 

631 

800 

994 

530 
394 
341 

630 
596 
728 
600 
385 

146 
120 
244 
256 

502 
266 
560 
391 
421 

425 
432 
613 

337 

344 
409 
474 

267 
248 

97 

289 

72 

179 

77 

119 

179 

92 

313 

240 
581 

303 



345 
570 
452 
976 

1.578 

1,725 
520 

1,850 
747 
956 

1,078 

563 

441 
436 

711 
726 
857 
725 
399 

196 
146 
285 
301 

560 
305 
603 
435 
477 

475 
486 
692 
370 

386 
421 
518 

307 
252 

114 

343 
84 

193 
82 

120 

197 
92 

358 

258 



343 



373 
617 

489 
1 P 054 

1,707 
1,866 

560 
2,051 

830 
1,138 
1,300 

615 
498 
530 

861 
886 
1,066 
911 
449 

229 

164 
359 
335 

623 
383 
648 

512 
507 

494 
488 
732 
410 

388 
470 

545 

339 

278 

134 

373 

98 

225 

86 
123 
222 

94 

428 

274 
684 

390 



393 

650 

515 
1,111 
1,799 
1,967 

575 
2,051 

927 
1,272 
1,361 

710 

559 
591 

1,032 
1,071 
1,345 

1,103 
488 

245 
1B2 
399 
366 

627 
401 
654 
542 
539 

510 
499 
747 

424 

388 
505 

572 

356 
296 

143 

404 
104 
249 

91 
126 
231 

94 

454 
279 
692 

430 



Fab. 
1977 1 



405 
669 

530 
1,143 
1,852 
2,024 

591 
2,051 
1,000 
1,322 
1,371 

782 
591 
664 

1,131 
1,167 
1,450 
1,228 
529 

258 

188 
407 
381 

677 
401 
684 
603 
556 

541 
524 
783 
437 

411 

527 
590 

374 
298 

154 
419 
105 
262 

95 
129 
246 

94 

500 
288 
686 

456 



1 March 1971 -November 1976 revised on the basis of the 1974 Census of Agriculture. * Preliminary. * The 
average rate of change for the 6 New England States was used to Project dolJar values for each of these States, 
4 Values are based upon the average Percentage change in the Georgia and Alabama index. 
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Statistical Indicators 



Farm Income 



Gross and net farm income 1 



Items 



Cash receipts from farm marketings 
Non money and other farm income 1 
Realized gross farm income ,,,.... 

Farm production expenses ♦ ± . 



Annual 



1974 



1975 



1976 1 



1974 



1975 1976 



(V 



Ml 



(V 



$ 6il 



Farmers 1 realized net income , 
Net change in farm inventories 
Farmers 1 total net income 



IV 



92.6 


89.6 


94.8 


90.0 


89.3 


91,7 


80.0 


91,1 


96.5 


90.6 


92.4 


101,6 


93.8 


91,3 


7.6 


86 


9.4 


7.5 


7.7 


7.8 


8.4 


8.5 


8,7 


88 


9.1 


9.3 


9.5 


9.6 


100.2 


98.2 


104,2 


97,5 


97.0 


99.5 


88.4 


99.6 


105.2 


99.6 


101.5 


111.1 


103.3 


100,9 


72.4 


75,5 


80.9 


71,5 


72,7 


72,8 


73.4 


76.1 


76.8 


75,7 


79.0 


82.5 


81.5 


80.6 


27.8 


22.7 


23,3 


26,0 


24,3 


26.7 


15,0 


23,5 


28^4 


23.9 


22.5 


28.6 


21.8 


20.3 


-1,3 


2,9 


-1.3 


.8 





-2.9 


3.5 


1.3 


1.6 


5,2 





-3,0 


-1,0 


■1.0 


26.5 


25.6 


22.0 


25.2 


24.3 


23.8 


18,5 


24.8 


30.0 


29.1 


22.5 


25.6 


20,8 


19.3 



Quarterly data are teasonally adjusted at annual rates. * Includes government Payments to farmers, value of farm products consumed in farm households, rental 
value of farm dwelhnas, and income from recreation, machine hire, and custom work. 3 Data for 1976 has been updated based on more complete information, All data 
subject to revision in June 1977. 



Cash receipts from farming 

Annual 1976 

Items ^ 

1974 1975 1976 Jan Aug Sept Oct Nov 

S Mil. 

Farm marketings and CCC loan* 1 ? 92,648 89,563 94,793 8,103 7.808 8,108 10,390 9.811 

Livestock and products 41 ,377 42.902 46,991 3,844 3.990 3,997 4,078 3,798 

Meat animals 25,193 25.811 27,967 2,270 2.317 2,383 2.469 2,294 

Dairy products 9,445 9366 11,391 957 975 932 936 878 

Pouliry and eggs 6,253 6.739 7,100 578 654 641 632 587 

Other 486 486 533 39 44 41 41 39 

Crop* 51,271 46.661 47,802 4,259 3318 4,111 6.312 6,013 

Food grains 8,762 8 r 347 6.661 532 685 623 513 310 

Feed crop* 13,958 12 r 5l3 13,216 1,395 981 1,057 M13 1,561 

Cotton flinl and seed) 2.893 2,372 3,383 509 81 104 577 833 

Tobacco 2,097 2,155 3,270 281 424 428 300 250 

Oit-bearlng crops 9,817 7,920 9,201 71 7 486 496 2,083 1 .581 

Vegeteblei and melons 5,308 5,370 5,205 325 606 710 609 360 

Fruits and tree nut* 3.424 3 r 548 3,518 206 295 351 417 385 

Other 5,012 4.436 4,348 294 260 342 400 733 

Government payment* 530 807 712 83 71 56 6^ 90 

Total cash receipts 3 93,178 90,370 95.505 8 r l86 7,879 8,164 10.459 9.901 

1 Receipts from loans represent vafue of loans minus value of redemptions during the month. a Details may not add because of rounding. 



Dec 



8,503 



1977 



Jan 



8,747 



3,695 


3,645 


2,161 


2,086 


914 


946 


562 


574 


58 


39 


4,808 


5.102 


271 


369 


1,379 


1.687 


823 


700 


321 


208 


862 


1,291 


308 


366 


301 


202 


542 


279 


131 


97 


8.634 


8,844 



Farm marketing indexes (physical volume) 
Items 



All commodities ................ 

Livestock and products ......... 

Crops 



Annual 



1976 



1977 



1974 


1975 


1976 


Jan 


Aug Sept 
1967-100 


Oct 


Nov 


Dec 


Jan 


111 
104 
121 


115 
106 
128 


121 
113 
132 


124 
107 
147 


121 127 
116 118 
128 138 


164 

129 
211 


157 
120 
209 


139 
124 
158 


130 
108 
159 
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Cash receipts 1 from farm marketings, by States, January 

Livestock and Products 



State 



Crops* 



1976 



1977 



1976 



1977 



$ MH. 



Total 3 



1976 



1977 



NORTH ATLANTIC 

Maine 21.5 23.3 19.8 13.5 41.4 36.8 

NewHamWhire 5.0 4.5 1.5 1,8 6.5 6,3 

Vermont 20.9 19.1 -9 1.2 21 £ 20.4 

M*Bodiui*ttt 10.5 10.3 15.3 15.3 25.8 25.6 

Rhode Itland 1.1 V0 .6 .9 1,7 1.9 

Connecticut 12.8 12.4 33.5 35.3 46.3 47.7 

New York 100,7 96.6 36.9 43.5 137.6 140.1 

NewJeriey 10.1 9.3 8.0 10-1 18.0 19.4 

Pennsylvania 109.7 110.5 51.4 50-9 161.1 161.4 

NORTH CENTRAL 

Ohio 105.7 99.9 102.2 186,2 2075 286.2 

Indiana 101.7 92.9 164.3 293-4 266,1 386.3 

Illinois 166.3 146.7 549.6 758,7 715.9 905.4 

Mictngan 68.1 66.4 84.6 75.0 152.7 141.4 

WiWnsin 212.1 206.7 54.9 37.5 266,9 244.1 

Minnesota 187.8 177.0 111.0 156.3 298.8 333.4 

Iowa 336.3 301.8 300,2 461.3 636.5 763.1 

Missouri 119.9 tOS.O 733 121.5 193-6 229.5 

North Dakota 41.6 40.3 81.3 58.0 122.9 98.2 

South Dakota 147.2 137,4 39,2 25.2 186.5 162.6 

Nebraika 169.0 160.2 189.0 210.2 358.0 370.4 

Kansas 165.2 149,7 134.0 15&1 299,2 307.8 

SOUTHERN 

Delaware 13,4 13.5 4.3 5.3 17.8 18.7 

Maryland ^.. 36.7 34.9 87 12.3 45,4 47.2 

Virginia 41.8 41.7 25.2 22.8 67.0 64.6 

West Vinjini* 7.5 7.1 4.2 6,1 11.7 13.2 

Nortti Carolina 84.6 83.1 33.4 52.6 118,1 135.7 

South Carolina 26.5 24.5 27.1 36.3 53.6 60.8 

George 100.6 98.1 4&9 41.1 149.5 139-2 

Florida 57.9 56.2 244.0 230.6 301 ,8 286,8 

Kentucky 52.9 51.2 189.9 183.2 242.8 234.4 

Tennessee 54,8 54.9 41.5 52.8 $6-3 107.7 

Alabama 72.3 71.4 30.0 45.4 102.3 116,8 

Mis.slppi 59.7 58.8 95.6 154.5 155.3 213,3 

Arkansas 83.7 86.2 115.0 90.9 19&8 177.1 

Louisiana 30.2 31.3 79.8 88.7 IIOjO 120 

Oklahoma 112.4 106.2 57.8 52.8 170.2 159.0 

Te*as 251.1 241.2 370,9 512.2 622.0 753.4 

WESTERN 

Montana 30.1 305 54,2 33.9 84,3 64.4 

Idaho 48.9 44.9 63.9 58.8 1 125 103.7 

Wyoming 14.5 14.2 12.0 5.1 26.6 19.3 

Colorado 120.7 112.2 43.9 40.0 164,6 152.2 

New Mexico 27.1 24.2 16.4 16.9 43.5 41.1 

Arizona 44.4 41.7 73.5 100.9 1 1 7.9 142.6 

Utah 18.8 17.1 85 7.2 27.3 24.3 

Nevada 10.2 9.4 4.2 5.0 14.3 14.4 

Watfington 44.4 41.7 98.9 91.9 143.3 133.6 

Oregon 32.4 31.0 465 39.1 79.2 70.1 

California 247.7 23&8 3935 386.7 641.5 625.6 

Alaska . . ^ . , 2 .3 .1 .1 .3 ,3 

Hawaii 5.T 5.0 14.9 14.9 20.1 19.9 

UNITED STATES 

Grand Total 3,843.8 3.645,2 4,259.5 5.102.0 8,103.3 8,747.2 

1 Estimates as of the fir*t of current month. "Sales of farm products incfude receipts from *oans reported minus value of redemptions during the period. J Rounded 
data may not add. 
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AGRICULTURAL OUTLOOK 



Farm Prices: Received and Paid 



indexes of prices received and paid by farmers, U.S. average 



Items 



Annual 



1974 



1975 



1976 



1976 



Prices Received 

All farm Products 192 186 186 

All crop* 224 201 198 

Food grains 300 242 201 

Feed grains and ha V 243 230 218 

Feed graini 249 232 214 

Cotton 228 183 267 

Tobacco 148 162 163 

Dil-bearing crops 232 195 205 

Fruit 141 140 134 

Fresh market* 136 135 133 

Commercial vegetables 143 164 162 

Fresh market 152 173 172 

Potatoes 1 290 214 207 

Livestock and products 165 172 177 

Meat animals 165 169 170 

Dairy Products 166 1 74 193 

Poultry and eggs 163 179 179 

Prices Paid 
Commodities and services, 

interest, taxes, and wage rates 166 180 192 

Production items 166 162 1 93 

Feed 194 187 191 

Feeder livestock 148 134 154 

Interest payable per acre 

on farm real estate debt 235 281 303 

Taxes on farm real estate . * * ...,.....,• 154 162 1 76 

Wage rates {seasonally adjusted) 178 192 210 

Production items, interest, taxes, 

and wage rates 172 187 199 

Prices received M9lf> 14-100) ^ ■ - ; - „„ -.■ 461 464 466 

Prices paid, etc (Parity index) 

(1910-14-100) 564 614 653 

Parity Tatio 85 76 71 

1 Fresh market for nQncitrusand fresh market and processing for crtrus. 2 Includes sweet potatoes and dry edible beans 



1977 



Feb 


Sept 


Oct 


rfav 


Dec 


Jan 


Feb 




1967*100 










187 


187 


178 


173 


179 


183 


187 


193 


204 


195 


187 


192 


198 


202 


233 


185 


169 


161 


157 


160 


161 


216 


226 


207 


185 


199 


207 


206 


214 


223 


201 


177 


193 


201 


199 


230 


287 


278 


289 


281 


277 


286 


158 


177 


171 


170 


174 


173 


172 


170 


239 


217 


223 


237 


245 


250 


130 


130 


159 


133 


126 


119 


122 


129 


128 


164 


132 


123 


110 


113 


157 


165 


175 


173 


164 


203 


227 


163 


176 


191 


189 


172 


235 


272 


233 


161 


150 


158 


190 


168 


179 


183 


172 


165 


162 


168 


170 


174 


178 


161 


150 


145 


155 


158 


163 


194 


196 


199 


197 


194 


192 


190 


186 


182 


174 


176 


184 


183 


192 


191 


193 


192 


192 


193 


198 


200 


192 


194 


192 


191 


1SJ3 


196 


199 


183 


200 


192 


186 


193 


197 


200 


160 


142 


143 


141 


143 


142 


153 


303 


303 


303 


303 


303 


328 


328 


176 


176 


176 


176 


176 


186 


186 


213 


213 


206 


206 


206 


229 


229 


199 


200 


198 


197 


199 


204 


207 


468 


468 


446 


433 


448 


457 


467 


648 


657 


652 


652 


657 


673 


679 


72 


71 


68 


66 


68 


68 


69 



Prices received by farmers, U.S. average 

Annual 1976 1977 

Commodities 

1974 1975 1976 Feb Sept Oct Nov Dec Jan Feb 

Crops 

All wheat l$/bu.J 4.48 3.68 3.14 3.66 2.88 2.59 2,46 2.39 2.43 2.44 

Rice, rough <$/cwt.) 13.94 10.12 6.90 7.54 6.56 6.48 6.46 6,57 6.79 6<74p 

Com (S/bu.) 2.92 2,70 2.49 2.48 2.60 2.33 2.02 2,24 2.34 2.3lp 

Sorghum l$/cwt.) 4.59 4-31 4.01 4.09 4.20 3.68 3.30 3.51 3,59 3.53P 

All hay. baled (S/ton) 49,10 51 .40 58.00 54.30 60.80 60.10 59.00 59.00 60.90 62.70 

Soybeans ($/bu.) 6.42 5.24 5.58 4,50 6,65 5.90 6.1 1 6.56 6.81 6.99p 

Cotton. Upland {cti./fb.l 51 .3 41 .2 59.9 51.7 64.5 62.5 65,2 63.1 62.3 64.4p 

Potatoes f$/cwt.) 5.70 4.04 4.13 4j64 3.08 3.05 2 99 3.06 3.40 3.56 

Dryedibt«bMni($/cwt.l 32,30 20.30 16,50 18.70 15.20 14,30 15.30 14.50 14.10 16,00 

AppJesfOr tresh use tetl./lb.l 10.9 11.5 10-2 8.1 13.2 12.6 11.6 11.3 11,1 11.1 

Pears for fresh use fS/ton) * 200 ' 169 184 190 155 207 182 173 159 145 

Orange*, all uses ($/boxl' 1.99 1.77 1,79 1.93 1.04 2.03 1.61 1.17 J82 .86 

Grapefruh. 3 || uses (S/box* 1 1-63 1.75 1.74 1.25 2.20 4 33 1.44 1-47 1.13 1.S5 

Livestock 

Beef cattle ($/cwt) 35.80 32.20 33.80 34.20 32.40 31 .80 31.10 32.10 32.30 33.10 

Calves IS/cwt) 38.60 26.90 34.70 34.40 33.10 33.10 32.20 32.90 33.70 35.60 

Hogs IS/cwU 34.30 47.60 42.90 47,90 3970 32.90 31.10 36.30 3800 39.30 

Lambs iS/cwtl 37.40 42,10 47.40 46J80 41.80 42.70 41.60 44.60 48.50 49.50 

All milk, sold to pJarrtt ($/cwt.) 8.34 8.78 9.68 9.79 9.87 10.00 9.94 9.75 9.65 9.58p 

Milk, manuf. grade ($/cwt.) 7.15 7.71 8 58 8.45 8.64 8 53 8.57 8.55 8.48 B.43P 

Broilers lcts./lb.) 21 .8 26:2 23.2 25.2 23.1 20.9 19.3 19.3 21 ,5 24.0 

Eggs <cti + /do2.P 53.0 52.8 59.4 59.8 62.1 60J8 65.3 69,5 65.1 66.2 

Turkeys <cts./lb.} 28.8 33.6 31.7 32.1 30.5 307 30.8 33.3 32.4 32,5 

Wool lcts./lb.} 4 58.2 44.3 65.4 53.1 68.8 76,7 73.3 685 75.1 73.0 

1 Eleven month average. * Equivalent on-tree returns 3 Average of all eggt sold by farmers. Including hatching eggs and eggt sold at retail. 4 Average local market 
price, excluding incentive payments, p Preliminary. 
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Wholesale and Retail Prices 



Wholesale Price Index, U.S. average (not seasonally adjusted) 

Annual 



Commodity 9 roup 



All commodities 

Industrial commodities * * * * 

AH foods 1 

Farm products and Processed foods and feeds 

Farm products 

Fruits and vegetables 1 

Grains . 

Livestock * * * 

Poultry, live 

Fibers, plant and animal 

Milk 

EW* 

Oilseeds 

Processed foods and feeds 

Meats 

Beef and veat 

Pork 

Poultry 

Fish 

Dairy 

Processed fruitj and vegetables 

Cereal and bakery product* 

Sugar and COnftCtiooerV 

Beverages 

Vegetable Oil end products 



Textile Products and apparel 

Apparel 

Hides, leather. and related products 

Footwear 

Lumber and wood products 

Tobacco products 



1976 



1977 



1974 


1975 


1976, 


Feb 


Sept 
1967- 


Oct 
■100 


Nov 


Dec 


Jan 


Feb 


160.1 


174.9 


182.9 


179.3 


1B4,7 


185.2 


185.6 


187.1 


188.0 


190.0 


153.8 


171.5 


182.3 


178.0 


184.7 


186.3 


187.0 


187.4 


188.4 


189.9 


174,4 


186.0 


178,9 


179.7 


176.5 


175.4 


174.1 


178.5 


179.2 


183.0 


177.4 


184.2 


183.1 


182.0 


162.7 


179.4 


178.4 


183.9 


184.8 


188.4 


187.7 


186.7 


191.1 


191.0 


191.8 


186.6 


183.6 


191.6 


193.5 


199.0 


192.3 


183.7 


178.6 


192.6 


180.2 


192.0 


166.5 


174.4 


198.4 


212.6 


257.9 


223.9 


205.9 


214.3 


205.5 


186.7 


175.4 


180.6 


184.9 


185.8 


170.6 


187.8 


173.3 


179.5 


161,6 


156.1 


154.4 


166,1 


166.0 


166.2 


157,4 


189.8 


166.9 


173.1 


164.9 


150.5 


139.1 


145.7 


153.7 


183.7 


193.9 


153.1 


223.9 


186.5 


242.3 


249.8 


257.9 


239.5 


216.5 


240.1 


172.8 


180.2 


201.7 


207.6 


203.5 


206.7 


204.4 


202.8 


200.2 


198.4 


160.6 


159.8 


179.0 


177.0 


188.9 


180.7 


1923 


213.6 


189.2 


194.8 


232.2 


198.5 


204.2 


173.2 


227.4 


209.1 


225.5 


238.2 


241.2 


244,1 


170.9 


182.6 


178.0 


176.4 


177.1 


174.9 


174.8 


179.0 


179.3 


181.9 


159.6 


188.7 


173,6 


180 J 


166.2 


158.8 


159.0 


167.9 


153.3 


163.4 


158.6 


176.3 


156.0 


162.0 


148.0 


147.7 


151.8 


156.1 


146.4 


149.1 


162.3 


214.7 


201.4 


213.5 


194.2 


173,6 


1704 


190.5 


186.3 


183.6 


157.3 


184.1 


166.2 


170.1 


166.2 


154.5 


144.9 


149.6 


154.8 


179.2 


204.6 


218.7 


272.4 


256.2 


276.2 


273.2 


283.1 


292.1 


305.4 


300.2 


146.4 


155.8 


168.4 


163.4 


170.3 


169.5 


168.1 


167.3 


166.8 


166.9 


154.6 


169.8 


170.4 


166.7 


172.3 


173.7 


175.9 


175.8 


175.4 


182.9 


171 2 


178.0 


172.1 


175.1 


169.6 


170.0 


168.7 


168.6 


168.4 


169.9 


258.9 


254.3 


190.9 


200.4 


167.3 


176.4 


171.4 


170.5 


171.9 


177.6 


140.7 


162.4 


173.4 


167.0 


176.0 


177.2 


178.8 


183.8 


184.1 


189.3 


224.6 


211.5 


174.2 


170.9 


179.9 


177.6 


180.6 


17B.3 


177.9 


182.7 


139.1 


137.9 


148.0 


146.3 


149.0 


149.3 


149.8 


149.5 


150,3 


151.1 


129.5 


1334 


139.9 


137.4 


141.7 


142.4 


142.8 


142.9 


144.8 


145.6 


145.1 


143.5 


167.4 


159.9 


173.6 


170.8 


169.7 


171.5 


174.5 


176.7 


140.0 


147.8 


158.4 


153.0 


162.6 


162.7 


163.0 


163.9 


164.5 


165.9 


183.6 


176.B 


205.5 


196.0 


212.7 


213.6 


214.3 


219.9 


222.7 


224.2 


132.8 


149.6 


163.0 


159.1 


162.3 


162.5 


172.2 


172.3 


174.7 


174.8 



1 Includes all processed food {except soft drinks,., alcoholic beverages, and manufactured animal feeds) plus eggs and fresh and dried fruits and vegetables from farm 
products group. 3 Fresh and dried. 



Consumer Price Index, U.S. average (not seasonally adjusted) 

Annual 



Items 



1974 



1975 



1976 



£eb 



Consumer price index, all items 147.7 161.2 170.5 167.1 

Consumer price index, \em food 143.7 157.1 167.5 163.4 

AMfood 161.7 175.4 180.8 180.0 

Food away from home 159-4 174.3 186.1 181.9 

Food at home 152.4 175.8 179.5 179.6 

Meats' 164.1 177.9 178.2 182.8 

8eef and veal 168,5 170.0 164,5 168.3 

Pork 161.0 196.9 199.5 208.5 

Poultry 146.9 162.4 155.7 159.8 

Fish 187.7 203.3 227.3 219.2 

Egg* 160.8 157.8 172.4 184.9 

Dairy Products 1 151 .g 155^ 169.3 168.5 

Fattandcnls 1 179.4 198.6 173.7 177.4 

Fruttt and vegetables 165.8 171.0 175.4 173.2 

Fresh 162.6 166.1 170.2 164.4 

Processed 170.6 178.3 183.0 186.4 

Cerent and bakerv products 166.1 184,8 180.6 181.1 

Sugar and sweet* 195.2 246.2 2l8.2 224.0 

Beverages, nonalcoholic 155.6 178-9 214.0 191.7 

Apparel commodities less footwear 135.7 140.6 144,9 141.4 

Footwear 138.1 144.2 149.9 146.1 

Tobacco Products 143.8 1 53.9 1 60.5 1 59.2 

Beverages, alcoholic 131.8 142.1 146.8 144.4 

*Beef, veal, lamb, mutton, pork, and processed meal, 'includes bulter. 3 Excludes butter. 



t976 



Sept 



Oct 



Nov 



Dec 



1977 



Jan 



Feb 



1967*100 










172.6 


173,3 


173.8 


174.3 


175.3 


177.1 


170.0 


1705 


171,6 


172.2 


172.9 


174.0 


181.6 


181.6 


181.1 


181.7 


183.4 


187.7 


188.7 


189.3 


190.0 


190.9 


192,2 


193.6 


179.9 


t79,6 


178.9 


179,3 


181.2 


186,2 


177.4 


172.7 


169.7 


167.4 


169.9 


171.3 


162.3 


158.7 


159.4 


160.7 


162.1 


161.5 


200.7 


191.7 


182.4 


174.7 


180.1 


185.1 


155.1 


149.2 


144.5 


144.0 


144.5 


152.9 


234.4 


234.4 


235.5 


237.6 


238.0 


241.1 


182.3 


179.4 


178.7 


193.8 


197.9 


207.9 


171.1 


172.7 


171.7 


171.4 


171.3 


171.1 


171.1 


174,3 


175.7 


177.3 


178.8 


179.5 


170B 


175,5 


174.8 


1755 


177.6 


194.7 


163.6 


171.9 


170.7 


171.4 


174.9 


203.6 


181.4 


181.0 


181.1 


181,4 


1815 


181.6 


180.4 


180.1 


179.9 


179.3 


179.9 


180,0 


214,9 


213.3 


212.3 


211.1 


212.7 


219.2 


227.6 


230.7 


237.7 


246.9 


257.6 


273.8 


147.8 


148.5 


149.4 


149.2 


146.5 


147.4 


152.3 


152.8 


153.7 


153.4 


153.2 


154.4 


160.6 


161.0 


162.7 


163.7 


165.4 


165.8 


147.7 


148.3 


148.6 


148.8 


148.8 


148.8 
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Farm-Retail Price Spreads 



Farm-retail price spreads 

Commodities 



Market basket 2 : 

Retail cost U967-100) 

Farm value (1967-100) 

Farm-retail spread (1967-100) 

Farmer** share l%l ................. 

Beef, choice: 

Retail price J lets /lb.) ^ 

Car can value 4 4ct»J 

Net farm value Jets /2.2B lbs.} 

Farm-retail S>re*d (cU.) 

Carcass-retail spread 1 (cts.) 

Farm-carcass spread* {cts.) ♦ 

Farmer** share {%) . 

Pork: 

Retail Price 3 ids. /lb.) 

Wholesale value 4 {ctt.> 

Net farm value 1ctsJl.97 lbs.) 

Farm-retail spread 1 lets.) . ♦ . . ■ ■ 

Carcass- retail spread* (cts.l . . . 

Farm-carcass spread* (cts.) 

Farmer'* share 1%) 

Mifk, fresh: 

Retail price 1ctS./tt gal.) 

Farm value (cts./4.39 Lbs, Class I) 

Farn>ret»il spread {cts.) 

Farmer'* share {%) ....... 

Chicken, frying. 

Retail price lct*./lb.) 

Farm value (cU./1.4l Jos. broilers) . . . . . 

Farnvretail spread lets.) . 

Farmer'* share {%) ♦ 

Eggs, large grade A 

Retail price IctsVdoz.) 

Farmvalue lctfJl.03doz.} 

Farm-retoiJ spread (ctiJ * 

Farmer** share \%) 

Bread, white: 

Retail Price (cts./tb.) . 

Farm value (cts. 10. 867 lb, wheat) 

Farm value (cts. for afl farm ingredients) 

Farm-retail spread (cla.l ............. 

Farmer's share {%) 

Lettuce: 

Retail price JctS./head) 

Farm value (ets./I.SS lbs.) 

Farrrwetaii spread Jets.) 

Farmer** share (%) , 

Potatoes: 

Retail price (ets-/10 lbs.) 

Farm value (cts./l0.42 lb*.) 

Farnvretail Spread (cts J 

Farmer** share [%} 

Tomatoes: 

Retail price (cts./lb.) 

Farm value tcts./l. 18 Ibs.l 

Farm-retail spread (cts.) ............. 

Farmer'* share i%\ 

Orange juice* frozen concentrate: 

Retafl Price 1ct*,/6oz. canl 

Farm value fcts./3.06 lbs.) 

Farnvretail spread (cts,} 

Farmer's share i%) ................. 

Margarine: 

Retail Price (ct*,/lb.) 

Farm value (cts. for veg. Oil and NFDM) 

Farm-retail spread (cts.) 

Farmer's share (%) *.......*.. 



Annuat 



1976P 1 



I977p 



1974 


1975 


1976P 


Feb 


Sept 


Oct 


Nov 


Dec 


Jan 


Feb 


161.9 


173.6 


175.4 


176.9 


174.8 


174.4 


173.1 


173.0 


174.3 


178.6 


178.3 


1S7.1 


178.8 


183.4 


1750 


168.7 


168.0 


171.1 


172.6 


181.1 


151.5 


165.1 


173.2 


172 8 


174.7 


1780 


176.3 


174.2 


175.4 


177.0 


43 


42 


40 


40 


39 


38 


38 


3fi 


38 


39 


138.8 


146.0 


138.9 


142.7 


134.3 


133.5 


135.7 


138.9 


137.5 


134.6 


97,4 


105.5 


88.6 


90.1 


83.4 


84.9 


88.3 


90.8 


87.1 


85.6 


86.1 


92.9 


77.9 


77.7 


72.3 


75.0 


78.5 


79.8 


75.1 


74.8 


52.7 


53.1 


61.0 


65.0 


62.0 


58.5 


57.2 


59.1 


62.4 


59.8 


41.4 


40.5 


50.3 


52.6 


50.9 


486 


47.4 


48.1 


50.4 


49.0 


11.3 


12.6 


10.7 


12.4 


11.1 


9.9 


9.8 


11.0 


12.0 


108 


62 


64 


56 


54 


54 


56 


58 


57 


55 


56 


108.2 


135.0 


134.3 


141.6 


132.7 


124.8 


117.5 


117.2 


119.6 


121.1 


77.4 


103.8 


93.6 


101.5 


88.6 


79.2 


77.6 


83.9 


85.2 


85.0 


60.8 


86.9 


78.4 


87.8 


701 


57.6 


56.4 


67.5 


69.8 


70.9 


47.4 


48.1 


55.9 


53.8 


62.6 


67.2 


61.1 


49.7 


49.8 


50.2 


30 8 


31.2 


40.7 


40.1 


44.1 


45.6 


39.9 


33.3 


34.4 


36,1 


16.6 


16.9 


15.2 


13.7 


18.5 


21.6 


21.2 


16.4 


15.4 


14.1 


56 


64 


58 


62 


53 


46 


48 


58 


58 


59 


78.4 


78.5 


82.7 


82.7 


83.1 


84.5 


83.9 


83 6 


83.5 


83.6 


40.8 


41.2 


46.2 


48.4 


47.4 


48.2 


46.4 


45.0 


450 


45.9 


376 


37.3 


36.5 


34.3 


35.7 


36.3 


37.5 


33.6 


38.5 


37,7 


52 


52 


56 


59 


57 


57 


55 


54 


54 


55 


56,0 


63.2 


59.7 


61,4 


59.4 


56.7 


54.4 


54.3 


54.7 


58.8 


31.6 


37.0 


32.8 


34.7 


32.4 


28.9 


27.4 


28.1 


27.9 


31.9 


24.4 


26.2 


26.9 


26.7 


27.0 


27 B 


27.0 


26.2 


26.8 


26.9 


56 


59 


55 


57 


55 


51 


50 


52 


51 


54 


78-3 


77.0 


84.1 


90.3 


90.3 


89.0 


88.9 


96.3 


98.6 


103.4 


53.2 


50.8 


58.0 


63.3 


63.3 


58.8 


61.6 


70.8 


66.8 


71.5 


25.1 


26.2 


26,1 


27.0 


27.0 


30.2 


27.3 


25.5 


31.8 


31.9 


68 


66 


69 


70 


70 


66 


69 


74 


68 


69 


34.5 


36.0 


35.3 


35.2 


35.4 


35.3 


35.3 


352 


35.4 


353 


5.4 


4.5 


3B 


4.5 


3.3 


3.0 


2.8 


2.8 


2.7 


2.8 


7.9 


6.8 


5.6 


6.3 


4.9 


4.7 


44 


4.4 


4.4 


4.6 


26.6 


29.2 


29.7 


28.9 


30.5 


30.6 


30.9 


30.8 


31.0 


30.7 


23 


19 


16 


18 


14 


13 


12 


12 


12 


13 


42.3 


41.7 


47.7 


39.2 


53,9 


70.1 


59.0 


43.3 


46.8 


48.4 


13.2 


13.8 


17.1 


10.3 


23.0 


303 


18.4 


14.0 


20-9 


16.2 


29.1 


27.9 


30,6 


28.9 


30.9 


39.8 


40.6 


29.3 


25.7 


32.2 


31 


33 


36 


26 


43 


43 


31 


32 


45 


33 


166.6 


134.4 


145.9 


156,2 


127.4 


119.6 


119.7 


122.2 


120.9 


142.0 


59-4 


42.2 


43.8 


48.3 


32.1 


31,8 


31.1 


41.7 


35.4 


37,1 


107.2 


92.2 


102.1 


107.9 


95.3 


87.8 


88.6 


80.5 


85.5 


104.9 


36 


31 


30 


31 


25 


27 


26 


34 


29 


26 


54.8 


57.9 


57.7 


54.2 


47.2 


59.3 


61.5 


64.7 


62.4 


82.6 


21.0 


23.8 


23.8 


17.4 


17.1 


27.6 


33.3 


24.8 


26.8 


38.2 


33.8 


34.1 


33.9 


36.8 


30.1 


31.7 


28.2 


39.9 


35.6 


44.4 


38 


41 


41 


32 


36 


47 


54 


38 


43 


46 


25.9 


282 


28.7 


29.2 


28.3 


28.0 


27.6 


28.0 


28.0 


28,8 


9.2 


8.6 


10.7 


9.7 


11.0 


11.0 


11.0 


11.0 


10.1 


9.3 


16.7 


19.6 


18.0 


19.5 


17.3 


17.0 


16.6 


17.0 


17.9 


19.5 


36 


30 


37 


33 


39 


39 


40 


39 


36 


32 


57.4 


62.9 


52.6 


54.3 


51 -8 


52.9 


52.6 


53.0 


53.0 


52.9 


27.8 


21.1 


16.5 


14.3 


20.3 


17.6 


19.0 


18.0 


17.3 


19,4 


29.6 


41.8 


36.1 


40.0 


31.5 


35.3 


33.6 


35.0 


35.7 


33.5 


48 


34 


31 


26 


39 


33 


36 


34 


33 


37 



'Some 1976 monthly retail prices were adjusted to January 1977 benchmark level. ' For a market basket of U.S. farm foods representing the average quantities 
Purchased annually Per household in 1960-61. Retail prices are from Bureau of Labor Statistics uniess otherwise noted. The form value is the payment to farmer* for 
quantity of farm Product equivalent to retail unit, lets allowance for byproduct. Farm values are based on prices at first pOmt Of ale and may bdude marketing 
charges such as grading and pocking for »me commodities. The farm-retail spread, the difference between the retail price and the farm value, represents charges for 
assembling. Processing, trensporting, and diflributtng the* foods. * Compos rte monthly average prices of all cut* adjusted for volume sold at special price*derived 
from BUS and food chain prices. * For a quantity aqutvalent to 1 lb. retail cutt: Beef, 1.41 lb. of carcass beef (yield grade 3); pork, 1.07 lb. of wholesale cuts. 
1 Represents charges for retallfcg and other marketing services such as fabr+cetlng, wholesaling, and in^tty transportation. * Represents charges made tor livestock 
marketing, processing, and transportation to crty where consumed, p Preliminary. 
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"farm-retail spreads for selected foods 



Commodities in retail units 



Beef, Choice (ibJ 

Lamb, Choice (lb. ) 

Pork (lb.) 

Butter lib.) 

Cheese, American Process IK lb.) . . , 
Ice cream IK gal.) .............. 

Mitk, evaporated (14% oz.) 

Milk, fresh: 

Sold in (tores fVigal.) 

Chtcken. Irving (lb.) 

Turkev (•>.) 

Eggs, large Grade A (do*.) 

Bread, white: 

AN ingredients (lb.) 

Wheat (lb.) 

Bread, whole wheat (lb.) 

Cookies, sandwich (lb.) 

Corn flakes (12 oz.) 

Flour, white (5 Ib.J 

Rid. long gram lib.) 

Apple* (b.) 

Grapefniit lea,) 

Lemons lib,) 

Oranges IdojJ 

Cabbage (lb.) 

Carrots (lb.) 

Celerv (lb.) 

Cucumber* fib.) t 

Lettuce (head) , 

Onions (lb. ) 

Peppers, green (lb.) 

Potatoes (10 lb.) 

Tomatoes (lb.) # . . . 

Peaches, canned (no. 2%) 

R&an. canned (No. 214) , 

Qeeis. canned (No. 303) 

Corn, canned (No. 303) 

Peas, canned (No, 303) , 

Tomatoes, canned (No. 303} 

Lemonade, frozen 16-oz* can) 

Orange luice, frozen (6-02. can) 
Potatoes. fn?nch fned. frozen (9 ox.) . 

Peas, frozen (10 o*J , 

Beans, dried (lb.) 

teirgannc (lb.) 

Peanut butter ll2-oz. jar) 

Salad and cooking oft (24-oz. bottle) . 

Vegetable Shortening (3 lb.} 

Sugar {$ lb.) 

Spaghetti, canned (l5V*-oz. can) .... 



Annual 



Retail Price (cer 


its) 


Farm value (cents) 


Farm-retail spread ( 


cents) 


Farmer'* 
1974 


! share fp 
1975 


ercent) 


1974 


1975 


1976 1 


1974 


1975 


1976 1 


1974 


1975 


1976' 


1976 1 


138.8 


146.0 


138.9 


86.1 


92.9 


77,9 


52.7 


53.1 


61.0 


62 


64 


56 


146.4 


167.6 


184.5 


79.2 


93.3 


101,4 


67.2 


74,3 


83.1 


54 


56 


55 


108.2 


135.0 


134.3 


60.8 


86.9 


78.4 


47.4 


48.1 


55.9 


56 


64 


58 


94.3 


102.5 


126.1 


57.0 


67.3 


81.3 


37,3 


35.2 


44.8 


60 


66 


64 


73.1 


76.7 


B6.5 


34.0 


36.6 


41.0 


39. T 


40.1 


46,5 


47 


48 


47 


107.4 


121.9 


127.1 


40.2 


42.5 


45.6 


67.2 


79.4 


81.5 


37 


35 


36 


283 


30.B 


34.3 


14.5 


15.0 


16.6 


14.3 


15,8 


17.7 


50 


49 


48 


78.4 


7B.5 


82,7 


40.8 


41.2 


46.2 


37.6 


37.3 


36.5 


52 


52 


56 


56.0 


63.2 


59.7 


31.6 


37.0 


32.8 


24.4 


26.2 


26.9 


56 


59 


55 


72.0 


73.2 


73.7 


36,8 


43.0 


40.6 


35.2 


30.2 


33.1 


51 


59 


55 


78 3 


77.0 


84.1 


53.2 


50.8 


53,0 


25.1 


26.2 


26.1 


68 


66 


69 


34,5 


36.0 


35.3 


8.0 


6.8 


56 


26.5 


29.2 


29.7 


23 


19 


16 


- 


— 


- 


5.4 


4,5 


3.8 


— 


^ 


_ 


16 


12 


11 


52.7 


57.1 


57,6 


6.8 


5.9 


5.1 


45.9 


51.2 


52.5 


13 


10 


9 


73.5 


93.9 


95.5 


17.5 


14,1 


10.3 


56,0 


79.8 


85.2 


24 


15 


11 


41.7 


51.9 


51.5 


4.8 


4.5 


4.3 


36.9 


47.4 


47.2 


12 


9 


8 


103.0 


99.2 


92.6 


44.0 


36.0 


29.9 


59,0 


63.2 


62.7 


43 


36 


32 


51.6 


47.1 


43.2 


19.7 


14.8 


10.0 


31.9 


323 


33.2 


38 


31 


23 


34.1 


34.2 


33.2 


11.8 


12.0 


10.6 


22.3 


22.2 


22.6 


35 


35 


32 


19.7 


21.8 


21.5 


4.3 


4.5 


4,6 


15.4 


17.3 


16,9 


22 


21 


21 


42.0 


46.7 


44,7 


11.0 


13.0 


9.2 


31.0 


33.7 


35.5 


26 


2B 


21 


110.9 


115.2 


114.2 


25,9 


25.8 


23.5 


B5.0 


89.4 


90.7 


23 


22 


21 


16.0 


16.7 


16.3 


4.9 


6.0 


5.6 


11.1 


10.7 


10,7 


31 


36 


34 


23.3 


26.9 


25.5 


8.1 


9.7 


B.2 


15.2 


17.2 


17.3 


35 


36 


32 


23.9 


26.6 


30.4 


6.4 


8.4 


8.7 


17.5 


18.2 


21.7 


27 


32 


29 


31.8 


39.4 


35.3 


12.7 


13.9 


12.5 


19.1 


25.5 


22.8 


40 


35 


35 


42.3 


41.7 


47.7 


13.2 


13.8 


17.1 


29.1 


27.9 


30.6 


31 


33 


36 


20.8 


24.4 


23.1 


6.7 


10.7 


7.5 


14.1 


13.7 


T5.6 


32 


44 


32 


56.4 


60,0 


58.6 


T8.1 


23.2 


22.6 


38.3 


36.B 


36.0 


32 


39 


*39 


166.4 


134.4 


145.9 


59.4 


42.2 


43.8 


107.0 


92.2 


102.1 


36 


31 


30 


54.8 


57.9 


57.7 


21.0 


23.B 


23.8 


33.8 


34.1 


33.9 


38 


41 


41 


52.2 


60.2 


59.0 


12.5 


16.9 


14.3 


39.7 


43.3 


44.7 


24 


28 


24 


65.4 


74.7 


7T.4 


15.9 


19.B 


15.4 


49.5 


54-9 


56.0 


24 


27 


22 


28.4 


32.8 


32.2 


2.0 


2.4 


2.4 


26.4 


30.4 


293 


7 


7 


7 


29.5 


3B.4 


35.4 


4.0 


5.5 


5.6 


25.5 


32.9 


293 


14 


14 


16 


31.9 


39.3 


38.6 


5.4 


7.4 


B,0 


26.5 


31,9 


30,6 


17 


19 


21 


30.0 


35.1 


35. T 


3.7 


4.9 


4.8 


26.3 


30.2 


30.3 


12 


14 


14 


17.2 


23.0 


22.7 


5.2 


6.6 


3.9 


12.0 


16.4 


18.B 


30 


29 


17 


25,9 


2a2 


2B.7 


9.2 


8 6 


10.7 


16.7 


19.6 


18.0 


36 


30 


37 


22.5 


25.6 


27.5 


6.6 


4.7 


5.5 


15,9 


20.9 


22.0 


29 


18 


20 


29.0 


34.8 


34.8 


5.2 


7.1 


7.3 


23 B 


27,7 


27.5 


18 


21 


21 


68.2 


41.7 


49.2 


30.9 


19.6 


18.2 


37.3 


22.1 


31.0 


45 


47 


37 


57.4 


62.9 


52.6 


27.8 


21,1 


16.5 


29.6 


41,8 


36.1 


48 


34 


31 


61.1 


69,2 


70,5 


203 


24.6 


25.8 


40.3 


44.6 


44.7 


34 


36 


37 


107.4 


115.6 


95.4 


14.6 


35.0 


26.8 


62.8 


80.6 


68.6 


42 


30 


28 


179.0 


190.7 


153.6 


9B.1 


74.0 


56.9 


80.9 


116.7 


96.7 


55 


39 


37 


161.2 


185.4 


119.8 


97.3 


80.8 


46.6 


63,9 


104.6 


73.2 


60 


44 


39 


23.3 


26,7 


26.7 


3J5 


4.0 


3.5 


19.8 


22.7 


23.2 


15 


15 


13 
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AGRICULTURAL OUTLOOK 



Livestock and Products: Prices, Supplies, and Use 



Dairy: 

Annual 1976 1977 

Items ^^^^~ ~ 

1974 1975 1976 Feb Sept Oct Nov Dec Jan 

Milk production: 

Total milk (mil. lb.) , 115,553 115,326 120.356 9.308 9,616 9.643 9.233 9,678 9*910 

Milk per co* (lb.) 10,300 10*352 10,893 841 872 874 836 877 899 

Number Of milk cows (thou,) 11,219 11,140 11.049 11,071 11,030 1 1 r 039 11,039 11,032 11,023 

Milk prices, Minnesota-Wrsconsin. 

3L5% fat IS/cwt,) 1 7,06 7.62 8.48 8.25 8.46 8.26 8.26 8.25 8.19 

Price Of 16% dairy ration (S/ton) 138 134 141 136 147 145 143 145 147 

Milk-teed price ratio lib.) 3 1.34 1.40 1.57 166 1,53 1.60 1.65 1.57 1.50 

Stock*, beginning 

Total milkequrv. Imil. Ib.) a 5,207 5 r 88G 3344 3,735 6,997 6,735 6.363 5,815 5,708 

Commercial ImiL lb<) 4,732 5,576 3,719 3.643 6.918 6*675 6.288 5,621 5,299 

Government (mil. IbJ 476 310 124 92 78 60 74 194 410 

Imports* lottlmilkequiv. (mil. lb.) 1 2,923 1*669 1,938 126 141 149 204 366 251 

USDA net removals: 

Total milkequrv. (m.f. lb.) 3 1.346 2036 1.236 5.8 2.5 107.7 382.9 592.5 846.3 

Suttar: 

Production (mil. lb.) 961.7 980.5 983.8 85.4 63.4 78.2 77.3 91.8 105.6 

Stocks* beginning (mil. lb.) 46.4 49.2 10.9 9.3 82.4 68.1 60,7 47.4 47.1 

Wholesale price, Grade A Chicago (cts. /lb.) 65*7 79.4 92.0 80.9 92.4 90.8 90.8 90.8 90.8 

USDA nei removals (mil. lb.) 32*7 63.4 39.4 4.9 14.2 20.0 32.4 

Commercial disappearance (miL lb<) 929.9 947.7 924.2 77.2 76 9 81.5 82.2 82.2 72,0 

American cheese: 

Production (mil. lb.) 1.858.6 1,654.5 2*046.7 149.7 157.2 151,9 143.4 164.8 166.8 

Stocks, beginning (mil. lb.) 290.3 420.9 307.8 303.3 452,5 456.4 435.6 414.0 411.4 

Wholesale price, Wrscomin assembly pt. (cu./lb.) . 79.9 86.6 96.3 90.0 98.1 93.3 92.9 92.8 92.6 

USDA net removals (mil. lb.) 60,3 68.2 38.0 D .4 8.7 18.0 173 

Commercial disappearance Imil. !b,) 1 r 780.6 1,717.0 1,918.8 151.2 153.1 172.6 159.4 159.0 149.8 

Other Cheese 

Production (miL lb. I 1.078,8 1,156.7 1 r 280.4 91.5 110.2 104.4 108,7 110.1 98.0 

Stockt, beginning (mil, lb.} 67.5 73.1 60,8 59.2 65.7 66,2 65.9 67.9 67.1 

Commercial disappearance (miL lb) 1*276,5 1*331.8 1,467.0 100.6 126.8 121.1 127.1 144.7 112.0 

Nonfat dry milk: 

Production Imil. lb.) „. . 1,019.9 994.0 937.6 71.1 61.2 61.6 54.5 72.8 71.5 

Stocks* beginning (mil. lb.} l. 74.6 293.2 468.9 457.5 507.4 494.7 496.6 479.7 480.7 

Wholesale pr, C e. avg. manf. Icts./lbJ 58.6 63.3 63.5 64.3 64 63,3 63.2 62.5 62.4 

USDA net removals Imil. Ib.l 265,0 394,5 157.1 6.6 9.7 8.9 19.4 17.6 24.8 

Commercial disappearance (miL lb.) 809.9 689.5 735.4 62.6 65.6 57.3 45.8 50.7 53.0 

Frozen dessert Production Imil gal. I 4 1*128.0 1.176.0 1*136.9 77.4 101.2 81.6 75.8 72.9 69.9 

1 Manufacturing grade milk. 'Pounds of ration equal in value to 1 lb. of milk. 3 Milk equivalent, fat -solids basis. 4 Ice cream* ice milk* and sherbet. 



Feb 



9.351 

849 
11*013 

8.16 
151 
1.49 

6,192 

5,388 

804 



889.7 



67.6 
90.8 
31.9 



417.1 
92.6 
23.3 



68.7 

461.6 
21.4 



Poultry and eggs f 

Annual 

hems 

1974 1975 1976 

Eggs 

Farm Production (mit.) 65.927 64,379 64*850 

Average number of layers on farms (mil.) 285,731 276,590 275,573 

Rate of lav (eggi per layer) 23,079 23,283 23*635 

Wholesale price, New York, grade A 

large IciiJdoi.r 58.2 57.8 65.0 

Price of mylng feed ($/ton) , .,_ . . 153.8 147.2 151.2 

Egg-feed pnce ratio (lb.) 1 6.9 7.2 7.9 

Stocks, beginning of period: 

Shefl (thou, cases! 34 36 22 

Frozen (mil. lb.) 43.2 54,2 36.3 

Replacement chick* hmched (mil.) 473.4 453.8 492.2 

Broilers 

Federally inspected slaughter, certified ImiL lb.) . ■ 7.917 7,966 8,987 

Wholesale Price, 9>ciTy, (cts./lb.) 38.2 46.1 40.2 

Price Of broiler grower feed ($fton) 168.6 163.4 168.3 

Sroiler-feed price ratio lib.!' 2.6 3.2 2.8 

Stock*, beginning of period ImiL lb.) 33.4 37.2 22.3 

Average weekly Placements of broiler 

chick*, 21 States (mil.) 56.5 57.7 63.6 

Turkey* 

Federally inspected iLftughftr, certified (mil. lb.) , . 1.835.8 1,716.1 1,950.1 
Wholesale price. New York, 8-16 lb. 

Voong hens (ctt./lb.r 47.2 53.2 4a8 

Price of turkey grower feed (S/tonl 172.7 166.8 173.5 

Torkey-feed priot ratto lib.)' 3.2 4.0 3.7 

Stockt. beginning of period Imil. Ib.r 281.0 275.0 195.2 

Podts hatched (mil.) 140.0 137.1 149.5 

J Pounds of feed equal in value to 1 dozen eggs or 1 lb. of broiler or turkey live weight. 



61.7 
61.7 



60.4 
252.8 



1976 



56,4 
256.6 



59.5 
261.5 



61.2 
146.4 



1977 



Feb 


Sept 


Oct 


Nov 


Dec 


Jan 


Feb 


5*193 

280 
18.6 


5,260 
275 
19.2 


5*454 
277 
19.7 


5,320 
279 
19.0 


5,546 
281 

19.7 


5*472 
280 
19.6 


4,936 
277 
17.8 


60,6 
143 
8.4 


69.2 

159 
7.8 


67.5 
154 
7.9 


75.2 
151 
8.6 


78.2 
153 

9.1 


75.1 
156 

8.3 


69.4 
161 
8.2 


14 
31.7 

39.6 


66 
31.0 
37.7 


46 
287 

37.0 


34 
29.7 
36.3 


25 
25.5 
36,6 


28 
26,1 

40.2 


29 

26,9 
41.3 


632.3 

42.7 
160 
3.2 

20.2 


800.3 
39.7 
179 

2.6 
26.6 


769.6 

36,4 

170 

2.5 

24,3 


699.2 

34.9 

169 

2.3 

24.3 


7163 

35.0 

174 

2.2 

29.1 


7133 

38.8 
174 
2.5 

32.9 


42.1 
178 
2.7 

27,4 



63.6 
70.5 



64.9 



49.7 


48.0 


47.8 


48.4 


50.6 


48.7 


49.7 


165 


181 


177 


177 


179 


182 


136 


3.9 


3.4 


3.5 


3.5 


3.7 


3.6 


3.5 


86.8 


369.9 


457.7 


509.0 


299.0 


203.4 


190.2 


13,8 


4.3 


4.9 


6.1 


7.6 


10.8 


12.7 
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Meat animals: 



Annual 



Items 



Cattle on feed (7-SUftes) 

Number on feed Ithou. head) 1 

Placed on feed (thou, heed) 1 

Marketings Ithou. head) 

Other disappearance Ithou. head) 
Beef steer-corn price ratio, Omaha Ibu.P 
Hog-corn prfce ratio, Omaha (bu.P . . . . 
Commercial slaughter Ithou. head) 

Cattle 

Steers 

Heifef* . . , . . 

Cows 

Bulls and (tags 

Carves 

Sheep and Iambi . . . ....... 

HOgi 

Commercial production I mil. IbJ 

Beef 

Veal , 

Lamb and mutton . ♦ . . ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ . ♦ ♦ ♦ , . . 

Pork 



1976 



197^ 



Market prices 
Slaughter cattle: 

Choice steers, Omaha 

Utility cows, Omaha . ,. 

Choice vealers, S. St. Paul , 

Feeder catttor 

Choice, Kansas City, 600-700 lb 

Slaughter hogs: 

Barrows and Gilts. No. 1&2, Omaha 4 . , 

Barrows and Gilts. 7-imarkets ........ 

Feeder pigs: 

S. Wo. 40-50 lb. (per headl 

^laughter sheep and lambs: 

Lambs, Choice, San Angelo . . v .^„-. . .<, 

Ewes, Good, San Angelo ^ : , 

Feeder lambs: 

Choice, San Angelo 

Wholesale meat pnees. Midwest* 

Choice steer beef, 600-700 lb. 

Canner and Cutter cow beef 

Pork loins. &14 lb. 

Pork bellies, 12-14 lb 

Hams, ikinned, 14-17 lb 



1974 


1975 


1976 


Feb 


Sept 


Oct 


No* 


Dec 


Jan 


Feb 


9,353 

15,861 

17,380 

1,465 

13.7 

11.3 


6.369 

18.095 

14,988 

939 

15.8 

16.9 


8,537 
18,975 
18,177 

1,133 

15.2 
16.5 


8,357 

1,411 

1,529 

118 

16.6 

18.3 


6438 

1.674 

1,478 

56 

14.3 

15.1 


6,578 

2,301 

1,491 

86 

16,1 

13.7 


7,302 

2,159 

1,343 

118 

18.0 

14.4 


8,000 

1,769 

1,473 

94 

17.4 

16.4 


8,202 

1,369 

1.602 

107 

16,1 

16.4 


7,862 

1,361 

1,566 

111 

16.0 

16.8 


36,812 

19,680 

8.798 

7,514 

820 

2,987 

8,847 

81,762 


40,911 

17.819 

10,438 

11,557 

1.098 

5,209 

7,835 

68,687 


42,645 

16,881 

12,155 

10.615 

994 

5,351 

6,719 

73,783 


3,336 
1,438 

988 
837 
73 
408 
528 
5,122 


3,749 

1,661 

1.053 

945 

90 

495 

646 

6,639 


3,659 

1,573 

1,058 

948 

80 

480 

574 

7,211 


3491 

1,438 
967 

1,002 

84 

466 

538 

7,456 


3,509 

1,488 

968 

979 
74 

491 

551 

6,880 


3.546 
1,539 

1,021 

919 

67 

478 

514 

6.117 


— 


22,844 

442 

454 

13,583 


23,673 
827 
399 

11,314 


25,662 
813 

361 
12,220 


1.966 

62 

29 

850 


2,273 
75 
34 

1.085 


2,202 
75 
31 

1,188 


2,096 
72 
30 

1,255 


2,113 
77 
31 

1,147 


2,160 
77 
29 

1,007 












Dot. Per 100 pounds 










41.89 
25,56 
49.63 


44.61 
21.09 
40.44 


39.11 
25.31 
45.18 


38.80 

25.90 
50.05 


36.97 
23.90 
39.84 


37.88 

22.72 
47.25 


39.15 
20.59 
44.90 


39.96 
21.62 
49.58 


38,38 

22.95 
53.12 


37,98 
23.88 
54.88 


37.88 


33.91 


39.40 


40.42 


36.18 


36.72 


36.26 


36.23 


36.49 


37.86 


36.85 
35.12 


50.12 
48.32 


44.70 
43.11 


49.68 
48.85 


40.16 
39.39 


33.10 

32.66 


32.79 
32.05 


39.03 
38.05 


40,45 
39.52 


41.08 
40.18 


25.13 


44.80 


36.24 


49.84 


27.69 


21.75 


21.17 


24.04 


23.84 


33.24 


40.51 
15.74 


44.45 
15.34 


49.87 
17.69 


49.00 
16.12 


42.88 
15.90 


44.25 
16.12 


45.50 


47.69 
16.88 


52.00 
20.75 


51.25 
20.12 


36.52 


41.40 


51.28 


49.68 


46^65 


47.31 


49.67 


51.19 


53.56 


54.81 


67,76 

53.48 
73.60 
52.04 
64.11 


72.55 
42.90 

92.69 
78.52 
84.06 

Annual 


61,00 
52.00 
86.45 
65.27 
79.79 


62.22 
53.25 
95.36 
67.37 
80.68 

1975 


57.24 
47.75 
83.43 
63.61 
72.18 


58.36 
46.44 
72.55 
47,94 
69.67 

1976 


60,85 
43.84 
66.83 
42.58 
80.69 


62.52 
47.60 
73.37 

45.71 
84.56 


60.04 
49.66 
85.32 
51.62 
69.15 

1977 


58.92 
51.09 
80,66 
52.08 
72,82 



1974 1975 1976 IV 1 II III 

Cattle on feed (23-States)- 

Number on feed Ithou. head)' 13,067 9.619 12.327 9,301 12,327 10,895 10,053 

Placed on feed (thou, head) 5 22.046 24.691 25,499 8,358 5,427 5,615 5,702 

Marketings Ithou. head) 23,330 20.504 24,180 4,950 6,346 5,939 6,201 

Other disappearance (thou, head) 2,164 1,479 1,718 382 513 51 8 274 

Hogs and pigs (T4-States):* 

Inventory (thou. head}' ,..-..->. 52,825 47,170 41,855 41,535 41.855 40.865 46,085 

Breedmg (thou, head) 1 * , . 7,445 6,283 6,368 6,01 1 6.368 6,706 7.049 

Market (thou, head) 1 45,380 40,887 35,487 35.524 35/487 34.169 39,036 

Farrowings (thou, head) 10,207 8,397 10,002 2,103 2.049 2,910 2,523 

Pig crop (thou, head) 71.958 60,211 72.399 15,182 14.566 21,478 18,416 

beginning of period, 3 Other disappearance excluded in 1973; not comparable with 1974 and 1975. 'Bushels of corn equal in 

220-240 lb. Prior to Oct. 1975, Chicago; annual 1975 midwest markets. * Annual is Dec. preceding year to Nov. listed; quarters 

Mar-May (II), June-Aug (Ml), and SePt-Nov frv). 'Intentions. 



IV 



9,280 


11.928 


'..— 


8,755 


— 


-». 


5,694 


T 6,111 


— 


413 


- 


- 


48,785 


47,020 


44,200 


6,813 


6,774 


7,060 


41,972 


40.246 


37.140 


2,520 


2,289 


*2.999 


1 7,939 


15.595 


- 



value to 100 pounds tiveweight. 
are Dec. preceding vear-Feb. (|f. 



WOOi; 



Annual 



1976 



1974 



176 
213 



1975 

150 
176 

94,117 
15,908 



1976 

182 
214 

107,743 
15,110 



U.S. wool price, Boston 1 (ctsJlb.) 

Imported woo! price, Boston 5 (cts./lb.) 

U.S. mill consumption, scoured 

Apparel wool (thou, lb.) 74,856 

Carpet wool (thou, lb.) 1B,595 

'Wool price delivered at U.S. mills, clean basis. Graded Territory 64's f20.60-22.04 microns) staple 214" and up. Prior to January 1976 reported as: T 
good French combing and staple. "Wool prtce delivered at U,S. miNs, clean basis, Austrahan 64's, type 78, Including duty (25.5 cents). Prior to January 1 
as: Australian 64 'i combing, excluding duty. 



Feb 

178 
201 

8,742 

1,163 



Sept 

188 
221 

9,344 

1,783 



Oct 

193 
228 

7,943 
1,191 



Nov 

193 
220 

6,869 
1,289 



Dec 

188 
222 

8,984 
1,491 



1977 



Jarr 

188 
224 

8,218 
1,212 



Feb 

188 
222 



Territory fine, 
976 reported 
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AGRICULTURAL OUTLOOK 



Crops and Products: Prices, Supplies, and Use 



Supply and utilization of major crops 1 



Domestic measure 1 



Metric measure 3 



Commodity 



Wheat: 

Area 
Planted . . 
Harvested 



Yfeld per harvested unit , 



Beginning stocks 
Production 
Imports 

Supply, total + . 

Domestic . 

Exports 

Use. totaJ 
Ending stocks . . 



Price received by farmers . . . . . 
Price. Kansas City, No. 1 HRW 

Rice; 

Area 

Allotment 

Planted 

Harvested 



Yield per harvested unit 



Beginning stocks 

Production ....>... 

Imports 

Supply, total 

Domestic . . 

Exports 

Use, total 

Ending stocks 

Difference unaccounted 



Pricereceived by farmers 

Price, long-gram mined. S.W. La. 

Feed grains:* 



Area 
Planted . . 

Harvested 



Yield per harvested unit . ♦ . ♦ , , 



Beginning ttocks 

Production 

Impo^i 

Supply, total 

Feed 

Food, seed, and Industrie uses 

Domestic, total 

See footnote* at end of table. 



1975/76 



1976/77 
estimated 



1977/78 Projected* 



Alt. I 



Mil. acres 



75.1 


80.2 


~ 


69.6 


70.8 

8u. par acre 


r 


30.7 


30.3 

Mil. bo. 


-— 


430 


664 


1,120 


2.135 


2.147 


2.000 


2 


2 


2 


2.567 


2.813 


3 P 122 


730 


708-778 


845 


1,173 


925^975 


900 


1,903 


t. 658- 1.728 


1.745 


664 


1.085 1.155 

Dot. per qu. 


1.377 


3.55 


3 2.89 


_ 


3.74 


*3.01 


^ 



Mil acres 



1.80 
2.82 
280 


180 

2.61 
2.50 

Lb. per acre 


1.80 


4.567 


4.679 
MiLcwt. 


— 


71 

128.0 


36.9 
117.0 


45,0 
1008 


135.1 
40.2 
56.5 
96.7 
36.9 
+ 1.5 


153.9 

41.8-43.8 

64.6-67.6 

106.9-110.9 

43.0-47.0 

Dol. Percwt 


145,8 
44.1 
63.2 

107,3 
38.5 


8.34 
1720 


3 6.58 
M3.81 


: 



Mil. acres 



123.4 


129.3 


-ji 


105.1 


106.8 


~ 




Tons per acre 


1.93 


1.99 


- 




Mil. short tons 


16.8 


19,1 


261 


203.3 


212.4 


214.0 


.5 


.4 


.3 


220,6 


231.9 


240.4 


127,6 


126.4-136.6 


134.2 


18.8 


19.8 


20.2 


146.4 


146.2*156.4 


154.4 



Alt. II 



1,120 

1.700 

2 

2.822 

945 
1.200 
2.145 

677 



1.80 



45.0 
97.4 

142.4 
44.1 
673 

111.4 
31.0 



26.1 

174.0 

,4 

200.5 

112.2 

20.0 
132.2 



1975/76 



30.4 
28.2 



2.1 



11.7 
58.1 
1 
69.9 
19.9 
319 
51.8 
18,1 



130.44 
137.42 



.73 

1.14 
1.13 



5.12 



.32 

5.80 

6.12 
1.82 
2.56 
4.39 
1.67 
+.06 



183.86 
379.19 



49.9 

42.5 



4.34 



15.2 
184.4 

.5 
200.1 
115.8 

17.1 
132.9 



1976/77 

estimated 



1977/78 projected* 



Alt. I 



Mil, hectares 

32.5 

28.7 

Metric tons per hectare 
2.0 



Mil. metric tons 



18.1 

58.4 

.1 

76.6 

19.2-21.2 
25.2-26.6 

45.2-47.0 
29.6*31.4 



30.5 
54.4 
.1 
85.0 
23.0 
24.5 
47,5 
37.5 



Dol. per metric ton 

3 106.19 
* 110.60 



Mil. hectares 

73 ,73 

1.02 

1.01 

Metric tons pe* hectare 
5,?4 
Mil. metric tons 



1.67 
5.31 

6.98 
1.90-1.99 
2.933.07 
4.85-5.03 
135-2.13 



2.04 
457 

6.61 
2.00 
2.87 
4,87 
1.74 



Dol. per metric ton 

3 145.06 
* 304.46 

Mi!, hectares 

52.3 

43.2 

Metric tons per hectare 
4.46 
Mil. metric tons 



17.2 

192.7 

.4 

210.3 

114.7-123.9 

18.0 

132.6-141.9 



23.7 

194.1 
.3 
2181 
121.7 
18.3 
140.0 



Alt. H 



30.5 
46.2 
.1 
76.8 
25.7 
32,7 
58.4 
18.4 



.73 



2.04 
4.42 

6.46 

2.00 
3.05 

5.05 
1.41 



23.7 

157.9 

.4 

182.0 

101.8 

18.1 
119.9 
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Supply and utilization of major crops 1 — Continued 



Commoditv 



Feed Grains— Continued: 



Exports 

Use, total . . 
Ending stocks 

Corn: 



Area 

Planted 

Harvested .,.,..,., 

Yield per harvested unit 

Beginning stocks 

Production 

Imports 

Supply, total , 

Feed 

Food. seed, and industrial uses 

Domestic, total .,..,,.,,,. 
Exports 

Use, total 

Endfng ttOCkl 



Price received by farmers 
Price, Chi.. No. 2 yellow 



Soybeans: 

Area 
Planted . . 
Harvested 



Yield per harvested unit . 

Beginning stocks ...... 

Production ........... 

Supply, total , 

Crushings , 

Export* 

Seed. teed, and residual , 

Use, total 

Ending Stocks , , , 

Price received by farmers 
Price, Chi., No. 1 yellow 

Soybean oil: 



Beginning stocks 

Production 

Suppty. tout 

Domestic 

Export! 

Use, total 

Ending itocki 

Price, crude, Decatur 

Soybean meal: 

Beginning stocks 

Production 

Supply, total 

Domestic .,,.,,...,...., 
Exports 

Use, total 

Ending ftocks 

Price, bulk, Decatur, 44% , . 
See footnotes at end of table. 



1975/76 



55,1 

201^5 

19.1 



78.2 
67,2 



86.2 

359 

5,797 

2 

6. 158 

3.55B 

491 
4,049 
1,711 
5,760 

398 



2.54 
2.75 



54.7 
53.8 



28.8 



185 
1,546 
1,731 

365 

555 

66 

1.486 

245 



4.92 
5.25 



561 

9,630 

10,191 

7,964 

976 
8,940 
1,251 



18.3 



358 
20,754 
21,112 
15.612 
5.145 
20.751 
355 



147.78 



Domestic measure 



1976/77 
estimated 



1977/78 projected* 



Alt, I 



Mit, short tons 



50.5-58.5 

201.7-209.9 

16.1-36.1 



44.1 

198.5 

41.9 



Mil. acres 

84.1 
71,1 

Bu. per acre 



87.4 

398 

6,216 

1 

6.615 

3,575-3,875 

516 

4,091-4,391 

1,600-1,700 

5,791-5,991 

624-824 



724 

6,200 

1 

6,925 

3350 

530 
4,380 
1,300 
5.680 
1,245 



Ool. per bu. 



3 2.37 

4 2.47 



Mil. acres 



50.3 


— 


49.4 


— 


8u. per acre 




25,6 


- 


Mil. bu. 




245 


65 


1.265 


1,565 


1.510 


1,630 


800-840 


830 


525-565 


580 


80 


85 


1.445 


1,495 


65 


135 


Dol. Per bu. 




*6.71 





4 6.76 


— 



MiMb. 



1,251 
8.609^9.049 
9,860^10,300 
7.100-7,500 
1.300-1,500 
8,500-8,900 
1, 200-1 r 600 



1.460 
8,965 
10,425 
7.700 
1,300 
9.000 
1,425 



CtSs Per *b. 
4 21.1 
Thou, short tons 



355 
18.920-19,880 
19,275-20.235 
14,300-14,900 
4,500 h4,900 
19,100-19,600 
200400 



355 
19.715 
20,070 
14.700 
5.000 
19.700 
370 



Dol. per short ton 
4 193.28 



Alt. II 



53,4 

185.6 

14.9 



724 

5.000 

1 

5.725 

3,255 

520 
3,775 
1.600 
5.375 

350 



65 

1,300 

1.365 

700 

525 

80 

1,305 

60 



1,460 
7,560 
9j020 
7,300 
1,100 
8,400 
620 



355 
16,625 
16,980 
12,500 
4,250 
16.750 
230 



1975/76 



50.0 

182.9 

17.2 



31.6 

27.2 



5.41 

9.1 

147.3 

A 

156.5 

90.4 

12.5 
102.9 

43.5 
146.4 

10.1 



99.99 
103.26 



22.1 
21.8 



1.94 



5.0 

42,1 
47.1 
23.5 

15J 
1.8 

40.4 
6.7 



180.78 
192.90 



254 
4,368 

4,623 
3.612 

443 
4 r 055 

567 



40.3 



325 
18,828 

19,152 
14,163 
4.667 
18,830 
322 



162.90 



Metric measure 1 



1976/77 
estimated 



1977/78 prcireted* 



Alt. I 



Mil. metric tons 



45.8-53.1 

183.0-190.4 

14.6-32.7 



40.0 

180.0 

38.1 



Mil. hectares 

34.0 

28.8 

Metric tons per hectare 



549 

10.1 

157.9 

(*) 

168.0 

90.8-98.4 

13.1 

103,9-111.5 

40.&43.2 

147.M52.2 

15.9-20.9 



18.4 

157.5 

<«) 

175.9 

97 B 

13.5 
111,3 

33.0 
144,3 

31.6 



Dol. per metric ton 

3 93.30 
4 97.24 



MM. hectares 

20.4 
20 .0 

Metric tons per hectare 

1.72 



Mil. metric tons 



6.7 

34.4 

41.1 

21 3-22.9 

14.3^15.4 

2.2 

39.3 

13 



1.8 
42.6 
44.4 
22.6 
15.8 

2.3 
40.7 

3.7 



Dol. per metric ton 

* 246.55 
4 248.39 



Thou, metric tons 



567 
3.905 h4.1 05 
4,4724,672 
3.221 3.402 

590-680 
3,856h4,037 

544726 



662 
4,067 
4,729 
3,493 

590 
4,082 

646 



Cts. per kilogram 

4 46.5 
Thou, metric tons 



322 
17,164-18,035 
17,486-18,357 
12,973-13,517 
4,082h4.445 
17,327-17.781 
181-363 



322 
17.885 
18.207 
13,336 
4,536 
17.872 

336 



Dol. per metric ton 
4 21 3.06 



Alt, tl 



48.4 

168.3 

13.7 



18.4 

127,0 

( 6 ) 

145.4 

827 

13.2 

95.9 

40.6 

136.5 

8.9 



18 
35,4 

37,1 
19.1 
14,3 

2.2 

35.5 

1.6 



662 
3,429 
4,091 
3,311 

499 
3.810 

281 



322 
15,082 
15,404 
11,340 
3,856 
15,195 

209 
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Supply and utilization of major crops 1 — Continued 



Domestic measure 3 



Metric measure 1 



Commodity 
Cotton:* 



Area 
Planted . . 
Harvested 



197304 197405 1975/76 

Mil. acres 



197607 
estimated 



197304 197405 197506 

Mil. hectares 



1976/77 
estimated 



12.5 


13.7 


9.5 


11,7 


5,1 


5.5 


3.8 


4.7 


12.0 


12.6 
Lb. per acre 


88 


10.9 


4.8 


5,1 
Metric tons per 


3.6 

hectare 


4.4 


520 


441 


453' 


465 


.58 


.49 


,51 


.52 




Mil. 480-lb. bal 


es 






Mil. metric tons 




11 4.2 


"3.8 


*5.7 


3.7 


.9 


.8 


1.2 


,8 


13.0 


11.5 


8.3 


10.6 


2.8 


2,5 


1.8 


2.3 


17 2 


15.4 


14.1 


14.3 


3.8 


3.3 


3.1 


3.1 


7.5 


5.9 


7.3 


6.6-6 9 


1.6 


1.3 


1.6 


1,4-1.5 


6.1 


3.9 


3.3 


4.5-4.8 


1-3 


.9 


.7 


1.0-1.1 


13,6 


9.8 


10.6 


1 1.2-1 1.6 


3D 


2.1 


2.3 


2,4-2.5 


.2 


.1 


.2 


.1 


f) 


r> 


0) 


< 7 ) 


*3.8 


»5.7 


37 


2.8-3.2 


♦8 


1.2 


J8 


.6-.7 




Cts. per lb. 








Cts. per kilogram 




44.4 


42.9 


51.3 


3 66.1 


97.9 


94.6 


113.1 


3 145.7 


67.1 


41.7 


58.0 


*73.0 


147.9 


91.9 


127.9 


* 160.9 



Yield per harvested unit 



Beginning stocks 

Production , 

Supply- total* 

MiFl use , 

Exports 

Ltee, total 

Difference unaccounted 1 
Ending stocks 



Price received by farmers ....... 

Price, SLM, 1-1/16 in., spot 

1 Marketing year beginning June 1 for wheat, barley t and oats, August 1 for cotton and rice, September 1 for soybeans, and October 1 for corn, sorghum, and 
wybean oil and meal. * Conversion between measures may not exactly convert or add due to rounding. Conversion factors: Hectare (he,) ** 2.471 acres: and 1 metric 
ton » 2,204.622 pounds, 36.7437 bushel* of wheat or *)ybean$. 39.3679 bushels of com *)rghum r 49.9296 bushels of barley, 68,8944 butfiels of oats, 22.046 cwt. of 
rice, and 4.59 480-pound bale* of cotton. 'Season average estfrnate. * Average for beginning of marketing year through February 1977. 'Corn, sorghum, oats, and 
barley . * Upland and extra long staple. 7 Less than 0.05. * Based on Census Bureau data. * Includes imports. ■ fl Difference between ending stocks based on Census 8ureau 
data and preceding season's supply less distribution. 

•Alternative I— Assumes relatively favorable spring and Summer weather condltionsJn the U.S. and abroad. Alternative It— Assumes unfavorable U.S. and foreign 
weather conditions. 



Feed grains: 



Marketing year 1 



197304 197405 197506 Feb 



Wholesale Prices: 

Corn, No. 2 yellow, Chicago ($/bu>> 2.95 3.12 2.75 

Sorghum, No, 2 yetlOw, Kansas City <$/cwt.> 4.64 5.04 4.46 

Barley, feed, Minneapolis <$/bu.) 2.03 2.58 2.38 

Barley, malting, Minneapolis ($/bu<) a 267 4.16 3.52 

Exports: 

Corn (mil. bu.J 1 ,243 1 ,149 1 ,71 1 

Feed grains (mil. short tOni) 3 . .- 44.5 39.4 55.1 



L .Sept 



Marketing year 1 



1976 



Oct 



,.Nov 



Dec 



1*77 



Jan 



1,492 



359 



4,449 2,823 1,861 



398 



667 
147 


1,137 
117 


1,101 
120 


551 
92 


769 
162 


1,131 
125 


51.2 


29.3 


152.0 


95.3 


62.6 


30.0 


24.7 
5.6 


41.4 
4.3 


39.1 

4.5 


19.1 
4.0 


27.4 
6.1 


40,4 
4.5 



Feb 



2.70 2.77 
4.47 4.27 
2.26 2.68 
3.21 3.24 


2.49 

3. as 

2.46 
3.21 


2.33 

3.60 
2.21 

3.00 


2.44 
3.77 
2.05 
2.95 


2.53 
3.91 
2.20 
2,77 


2.54 
3.86 
2.35 
2.91 


137 111 
4.4 4.0 


180 
5 + 8 


181 

5.9 


137 
4,7 


128 

4.4 


*108 
'4.9 


1975 




1976 






1977 



197304 197405 197506 June-Sept Oct Dec Jan- Mar Apr-May June-Sept Dct-Dec Jan-Mar 



Com: 

Stocks, beginning (mil. bu.t 709 483 359 

Domestic use: 

Feed (mil. bu.) 4,183 3,191 3,558 

Food, seed, ind. (mif. buJ 448 450 491 

Feed grains: 3 

Stocks, beginning (mil short tons! 33.9 23.7 16-8 

Domestic me: y 

Feed (mil. short tons) 153.3 115.6 127.6 

Food, seed, Ind. (mil. short tons) 17.6 17.7 18.8 

1 Beginning October 1 for corn and sorghum; June 1 for oats and barley. a No. 3 or better, 70% or better plump. * Aggregated data for com, sorghum, oats and 
barley. *9ased on inspections for enport. 



4,861 



163.1 



APRIL 1977 



25 



Food grains: 



Wholesale prices: 

Wheat. No. 1 HRW, Kansas City ($/bu,f* 

Wheat. DNS t Minneapolis ($/bu) a 

ROur, Kansas Citv ($/cwt) 

Flour, Minneapolis (S/cwt.J 

Rico, SW. La. (S/cwt.P 

Wheat: 

Exports (mil. buj 

Mill grind (mil. bu.J 

Wheat flour Production (mil. cwt.J - . . - 



Mi 


irketing year 


i 






1976 






1977 




1973/74 


1974/75 


1975/76 


Feb 


Sept 


Oct 


Nov 


Dec 


Jan 


Feb 


4.51 

4.42 

10.30 

1060 

30.40 


4.20 

4.57 

10-19 

11.40 

21.50 


3.74 
3.74 
9.25 

10,41 
17.20 


3.81 
366 

9.35 
10.21 
16.50 


3.01 
2.95 
7.61 
850 
13.85 


2.77 
2.79 
7.38 
8,38 
14,00 


2.62 

2.71 
694 

7.91 
13.75 


2.64 
2.70 
6.34 
7.34 
13.60 


2.70 
2.79 
6,76 
7.75 
13.25 


2.73 

287 
6.81 
786 

13.50 


1.217 
551 
247 


1,018 
538 
239 


1,173 
572 
255 


74 
45 
20 


117 
52 
23 


104 
51 
23 


56 
47 
21 


60 
47 
21 


54 
49 
21 


— 


Marketing year 




1975 






1976 






1977 



1973/74 1974/75 1975/76 June-Sept Oct-Dec Jan-Mar Apr-May June-Sept Oct-Dec Jan- Mar 



339 



430 



430 



1,883 



1,385 



936 



Wheat: 

Stocks, beginning (mil. bu.) :. j*. . m 599 

Domestic use: 

Food (mil. bu.J 530 

Feed and seed (mil. bu.J 4 221 

Exports Jmit. bu.) 1,217 

1 Beginning June 1 for wheat and August 1 for rice. J Ordinary protein. 5 Long-grain, mined basis. 4 Feed use approximated by residual. 



664 



2,186 



521 


559 


186 


144 


140 


89 


188 


144 


169 


170 


68 


12 


62 


29 


39 


45 


1,018 


1,173 


429 


343 


247 


154 


399 


220 



1,777 



Vegetables: 



Annual 



1974 



1975 



1976 



Wholesale prices: 

Potato**, white, f.o.b. East f$/cwtJ 6.74 5.30 5.90 

Iceberg lettuce (S/ctrn.) 1 2.82 2.71 3.57 

Tomatoes (S/ctrn.) 1 5.41 5.81 6.44 

Wholesale Price index, 10 canned 

veg. (1967-100) - 146 168 160 

Grower price index, fresh commercial 

veg. (1967-100) 152 173 172 

1 Std. carton 24 J s, f.o.b. shipping point. 3 2 layers, 5 x 6-6 x 6, f .o.b, Fla. Cal. 



1976 



1977 



Feb 


Sept 


Oct 


Nov 


Dec 


Jan 


Feb 


7.74 
2,14 

4.82 


5,41 
4.01 
5.58 


4J0 
4.g4 
6.08 


4,73 
3.54 
8.22 


4.88 
2.82 
6,73 


6,07 
2.58 
6.15 


6.37 
2.78 
7.30 


152 


166 


166 


170 


171 


170 


163 


163 


176 


191 


189 


169 


222 


272 



Fruit: 

Annual 1976 1977 

1974 1975 1976 Feb Sept Oct Nov Dec Jan Feb 

Wholesale Price indexes: 

Fresh fruh (1967-100) 144.0 157.8 160.4 158.8 181.9 184.6 154.1 162.3 172.1 174.3 

Dried fruit (1967=100) 247.3 213.4 234.9 207,8 218,9 244.4 309.4 356.7 356.7 356.7 

Canned fruit and juice (1967-100) 159.7 173.8 174.4 169.2 178.5 179,8 179.9 180.0 178.7 184,8 

Frozen fruit and Juice (1967-100) 144,0 156.5 156.2 159.4 152.3 152.5 152.5 147.4 144.2 186.1 

F.o.b. shipping point Prices. 1 

AppJ«, Yakima Valley ($/ctn.f* ,-.,*;. . +r , , n ,a. n.a. n.a. 6,68 9.54 8.42 7.92 8,45 8.51 8.94 

Pears, Yakima Vallev ($/box) 3 .... n*. n*. n.a. 7.72 n.a. 6.50 6.50 6.50 6.18 6.13 

Oranges. U.S. avg, ft/box) 6.79 6.76 6.70 6.10 7,35 7.86 6.64 6.65 5.91 7.48 

Grapefruit, U.S. avg. fS/box) 5.55 6.18 5.78 5.54 7.15 8.48 5.70 5.95 5.39 7.04 

Stocks, beginning: 

Fres* apples (mil. IbJ ■■> 2,074.2 2.214.1 2,569.3 2,087.1 11.0 352.1 3,165,8 2,769.5 2,249.0 1,775*7 

Fresh pear* (mil. lb.) 128.6 170.4 162.2 124.0 148.8 239.0 333.3 280.3 211.6 178-0 

Frozen fruh (mil. Ib.J ", 516.3 607.3 558.3 522 1 501.9 516.2 562.4 550.7 537.8 495.5 

Frozen fruit |u ices (mil. Ib.J 853.4 883.0 967.0 1,161.9 1,317.3 1,111.2 1,002.3 849,7 884.1 910.8 

1 Annual price* are seasonal average ending with vear listed. * Red Delicious, regular storage, Washington extra fancy, carton tray Pack. 80-125's. a D'Anjou pears, 
regular storage, Washington wrapped, U.S. No. 1,90-135's. n.a. not available. 

Cotton: 

Marketing year 1 1976 1977 

1973/74 1974/75 1975/76 Feb Sept Oct Nov Dec Jan Feb 

U.S. Price, SLM, 1-1/16 in. (cts./l6':> a ^ 67,1 417 58.0 57.0 72 + 3 77.0 76.5 73.1 67.0 72.2 

Northern Europe prices: 

Index (cti./lb.)* 76.3 52.5 65,3 65.9 83.9 86.8 86.5 84,0 78.7 83.8 

U.S., SM 1-1/16 in. (ctt./lb.r 78,3 56.4 71.4 71.4 83.6 89.4 87.6 84.7 78.9 850 

U.S. mill consumption (thou, bales) 7,448.4 5,833.7 7,227.7 579.0 645.2 544.8 515.4 597J9 532.1 

Exports (thou, bales) 6,123,0 3,925.9 3,311.3 146.1 357.1 226.1 276.9 394.3 371.6 

1 Beginning August 1. "Average spot market. 3 Liverpool Outlook "A" index; average of five lowest priced of 10 selected growths. 4 IVtemphis territory growths. 
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Fats and oils: 



Marketing year 



1973/74 1974/75 1975/76 



Feb. 



1976 



Sept 



Oct 



Nov 



Dec 



1977 



Jan 



Feb 



Soybeans: 

Wholesale price. No. 1 yellow, Chicago {$/bu,} 

Crushings (mil. bu.) 

Processing margin ($/bu.)* . 

Exports (mil. bu.} 

Soybean oil 

Wholesale price, crude, Decatur (cts./lb.) 

Production tmit. Ib.l 

Domestic disappearance (mil. lb.) . ♦ . ♦ 

Exports imil. lb.) 

Stocks, beginning (mil. Ib.l 

Soybean meal : 

Wholesale price. 44% proiein, Decatur ($/ton) . 

Production Ithou. ton) ......... 

Domestic disappearance Ithou. ton) ........ , 

Exports (thou, ton) ........... 

Stocks, beginning Ithou. ton) 

Margarine, wholesale Price, Chicago (cts./lb^ - - ■ 



6.12 

821.3 

.72 

539.1 

31,5 

8,994.7 

7,255.4 

1,435,2 

515.5 

146.35 

19.674.4 

13.766.3 

5,547.6 

183,2 

44.3 



6.33 

701.3 

.17 

420.7 

30.7 
7.376.2 
6,518.5 
1,028.3 

793.5 

130.86 

16,701.5 

12,501.3 

4,298.8 

507.3 

37.9 



5.25 
865 
.16 
555 

18.3 

9,630 

7.906 

976 

561 

147.77 

20.754 

15,552 

5,145 

358 

31,4 



4.75 

69.3 

.12 

52.2 

16.3 

757.6 
562.2 
120.2 
844.8 

132 60 

1,616.5 

1.182.6 

392.5 

378.1 

31.0 



6.59 

68.8 

.19 

22.2 

22.5 

766.1 

652.6 

155.6 

1,294.6 

179,20 
1,644,8 

1,279.6 

342.0 

350.5 

32.0 



6.23 

72.9 

.13 

60,1 

20.7 

807.4 

589.1 

108.5 

1 ,250.6 

169.60 

1 ,747.2 

1,266.3 

405.8 

354.9 

32.0 



6.58 

73.4 

.19 

67.4 

21.8 

804.0 

599.4 

118.1 

1 .350.6 

181.20 

1.763,4 

1,353.9 

394.4 

423.5 

33.0 



6.86 

72.7 

.20 

56.7 

21.0 
805.7 
660.1 

85.2 
1,432.0 

197,60 

1.741,3 

1,344.6 

464.8 

427.7 

330 



7.06 
71.7 

.15 
50.9 

20.9 
778.1 
591,0 
107.1 

1.488.1 

207.00 
1.710.9 
1,227.0 

457.4 

353.9 

33.8 



7.25 



21.3 



1363.9 
211.00 



374.$ 



1 Beginning September 1 for soybeans: October 1 for soy meal and oil, 
3 Includes shipments to U,S. Territories. 



calendar year 1974, 1975 and 1976 for margarine, 2 Spot basis, INinois shipping points.,, 



Sugar; 



Wholesale price, N.Y. l$/cwt.J l 
U.S. deliveries Ithou. short tons) 1 ' 



1974 

29.50 
1 1 .237 



Annual 



1975 



1976 



1977 



1976 



22.47 13.31 

9,974 3 10.859 



Feb 


Sept 


Oct 


Nov 


Dec 


Jan 


Feb 


15.04 
774 


9.80 
1,051 


10.65 
853 


10.46 
816 


10.22 
3 826 


10.95 
*824 


11.06 
*718 



1 Raw value. J Excludes Hawaii. * Preliminary. 



Tobacco: 



Annual 



1974 1975 

Prices at auctions: 

Flue^ured <ct*./!b,) . . v , v 105.0 99.8 

Surlev (cts./lb.) :., - > '■ 111-5 1M.9 

Domestic consumption 1 

Cigarettes foil.) 576.2 588.3 

Large Cigars (mil.) * . 6.306 5,771 

1 Taxable removals. * Subject to revision. 



1976 



1977 



1976 



110.6 
113.2 



1 61 7.9 
1 5.362 



Feb 



107.4 



Sept 
119.0 



Oct 
112.9 



Nov 



104,5 
114.6 



Dec 



114.4 



Jan Feb 



113.2 112.8 



51.0 52.4 52.2 50,5 43.7 *9.0 

404.8 485.3 510.3 458.7 489.3 306.7 



APRIL 1977 
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Transportation Data 



Rail rates, grain and fruit and vegetable shipments 



Rail freight rate index 1 

All Products (1969=100) 

Farm producti (196&-1DOI 

Food products (1969-100* 

Rail carloading* of grain Ithou. cars) 1 
Barge shipment* Of grain (mil. bu.P . 
Fresh fruit and vegetable shipments 

Rail (thou. shipment*}* * 

Truck (thou, diiPmenttl* * 



Annual 



1976 



1977 



1974 


1975 


1976 


Feb 


Sept 


Oct 


Nov 


Pec 


Jan 


Feb 


149.7 

145.3 

148.9 

28.2 

19.8 


169.4 

165.0 

168.5 

25.8 

23.0 


186 6 

182.7 

185.1 

25.5 

30,4 


181.2 

178.0 

179.5 

25.6 

27.8 


187.6 

183.6 

186,5 

26.1 

27.7 


191.1 
187.5 

189.4 
29.1 
33.7 


191.1 

187.5 

189.4 

26,7 

39.5 


191.6 
187.7 

189.5 
19.8 
25.1 


198.0 

190.0 

194.6 

22.3 

20.3 


198,0 

190.0 

194.5 

250 

15.3 


46 

126 


38 

14.3 


32 

16.2 


2.6 
13.1 


2.8 

14,4 


2.7 
15.6 


2.0 
13.8 


1,8 
14.6 


2 J 
13.8 


2.2 

11.5 



1 Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 'Weekly average; from Association of American Railroads. 3 Weekly average; from Agricultural Marketing Service* 
USDA. ^Preliminary data for 1976 and 1977, 



General Economic Data 



Gross nltior.ol 1 pro duct and related data 



kemj 



1974 



Gross national product 1 1 ,413.2 

Personal consumption expenditures , . . 887.5 

Durable goods 1 21 .6 

Nondurable goods , , 376.2 

Clothing and shoes . . * 65.1 

Food and beverages . , , , . 189.9 

Services 389.6 

Gross Private domestic investment . 215,0 

Fixed investment 204.3 

Nonresidential 149.2 

Residential 55.1 

Change in businei* inventories T . . . 10.7 

Net exports of goods and services 7.5 

Export* 144.4 

Importi 136.9 

Government purchases of floods and services 303.3 

Federal 111,6 

State and local 1 91 .6 

See footnotes at end of table. 



Annual 



1975 



1975 



1976 



1976 



IV 



$ 8il (Quarterly data seasonally adjusted at annual rates) 



IV 



1,516.3 


1.691.6 


1,446.2 


1 ,482.3 


1.548.7 


1,588.2 


1.636,2 


1,675.2 


1J09.8 


1.745.1 


973.2 


1.079,7 


933.2 


960.3 


967.3 


1,012.0 


1,043.6 


1,064.7 


1.088.5 


1.122.0 


131.7 


156.5 


122.1 


127.0 


136.0 


141.8 


151.4 


155.0 


157.6 


162.0 


409.1 


440.4 


394.4 


405.8 


4t4.6 


421.6 


429.1 


434.8 


441.8 


456.0 


70.0 


75.4 


66,6 


69,3 


71.3 


73.0 


73.5 


73.2 


75,9 


79,0 


209,5 


224,4 


203.2 


207.8 


211.8 


215.2 


219.2 


223.1 


225.2 


230.2 


432.4 


482.8 


416,7 


427.4 


436.7 


448,6 


463.2 


474.9 


489.1 


504.0 


183.7 


239.6 


172.4 


164.4 


196.7 


201.4 


2296 


2392 


247.0 


242.8 


198.3 


227.7 


194,6 


194.3 


198,6 


205.7 


214.7 


223.2 


231.9 


241.0 


147.1 


160.0 


148.0 


145.8 


146.1 


148.7 


153.4 


157.9 


163,0 


165,6 


51.2 


67.7 


46.6 


48.6 


52.6 


57.0 


61.3 


65.3 


68.9 


75.5 


-14.6 


11.9 


-22.2 


^30.0 


2.0 


^4.3 


14.8 


16.0 


15,1 


1,7 


20.5 


6.6 


15.0 


24.4 


21.4 


21.0 


8.4 


9.3 


4.7 


4.2 


148.1 


162.7 


147.5 


142.9 


148.2 


153.7 


154.1 


160.3 


167.7 


168.5 


127.6 


156.0 


132,5 


118.5 


126.8 


132.7 


145,7 


151.0 


163.0 


164.3 


339.0 


365.6 


325.6 


333.2 


343.2 


353.8 


354.7 


362.0 


369.6 


376.2 


124.4 


133.4 


120.3 


T22.4 


124.6 


130.4 


129.2 


131.2 


134.5 


138.9 


214.5 


232,2 


205,3 


210.9 


218.6 


223,4 


225,5 


230.9 


235.0 


237.4 
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Gross national product and related data— Continued 



Annual 



1975 



1976 



I tern > 



Gros$ national product 

Personal consumption expenditures 

Durable goods 

Nondurable good* 

Clothing and shoes 

Food and beverages 

Services * ......... 

Gross private domestic investment 

Fixed investment . 

Nonresident . 

Residential 

Change in bu&iwss inventories ......... 

Net exports of goods and services 

Exports 

Imports * 

Government purchases Of goods and Services 

Federal 

State and local . 

New Plant and equipment expenditures 
Implicit price deflator for GNP (1972=100) . 

Disposable income ($bil.) 

Disposable income (1972 $bil.) 

Per capita disposable income [$) 

Per caPita disposable income (1972 $) 

U.S. population, tot. incl. military abroad (mil 
Crvilian population (mil.) 



1974 1975 



1976 



III 



IV 



III* 



IV 



1972 S 8il. (Quarterly data seasonally adjusted at annual rates) 



1.214.0 


1,191.7 


1,264.7 


1,161.1 


1.177.1 


1,209.3 


1,219.2 


1,246,3 


1,260.0 


1 ,272.2 


1,280.4 


759.1 


770,3 


813.7 


754.6 


767.5 


775.3 


783.9 


800.7 


808.6 


815.7 


829.7 


112.3 


111.9 


125.8 


106.0 


108.4 


115.1 


118.0 


124.3 


125.2 


126.2 


127.6 


303.5 


306 J 


319.3 


300.6 


307.2 


306.8 


309.5 


314.6 


317.6 


318.9 


325,9 


58.9 


61.3 


63.9 


58.6 


61.0 


62.1 


63.4 


63,3 


62.6 


63.8 


66.0 


147.5 


150.5 


158.3 


148.5 


151.2 


150.4 


151.9 


155.3 


J 57.7 


158.6 


161.5 


343,4 


352.4 


368,6 


34&0 


351.8 


353.4 


356.4 


361.8 


365.8 


370.6 


376.2 


182.0 


137.8 


170.9 


129.3 


126,2 


148.7 


147.0 


167.1 


171.7 


175.2 


169.8 


173.5 


1493 


162,8 


149.8 


147.4 


149.7 


152.5 


156.7 


160.6 


165.0 


169.0 


128,5 


111.4 


115.7 


114.4 


110.6 


110.1 


110.5 


112.6 


114.9 


117.5 


117.9 


45.0 


38.4 


47.1 


35.4 


36.8 


39,6 


41.9 


44.1 


45.7 


47.4 


51.1 


8,5 


-12.0 


8.1 


-20.5 


-21.2 


-1.0 


-5.5 


10.4 


11.1 


10.2 


.9 


16.5 


22.6 


16.0 


30,1 


24.3 


228 


23.1 


16.6 


16.0 


15.7 


15.5 


97.2 


90.6 


96.1 


90.3 


87.7 


90.7 


93.9 


93.6 


95,4 


98,0 


97.4 


80.7 


68.1 


80 J 


70.2 


63.4 


67.9 


70,8 


77.0 


79.4 


82.3 


81.8 


256.4 


261.0 


264.1 


257.1 


259.1 


262.4 


265.2 


261.9 


263.6 


265,5 


265.3 


95.3 


95,7 


96.7 


94.8 


95.3 


95,6 


97.2 


95.4 


96.0 


97.3 


98.1 


161.1 


165.2 


167.4 


162.2 


163.8 


166.9 


168.0 


166.6 


167.7 


1682 


187.3 


112.40 


112.78 


120.49 


114.57 


112.46 


112.16 


1 1 1 .80 


114 72 


118.12 


122.55 


125.22 


116.41 


127,25 


133,75 


124.55 


125.93 


128.07 


130.27 


131.29 


132.96 


134.40 


136.30 


982.9 


1,080.9 


1,181.7 


1 ,023.8 


1.088.2 


1,091.5 


1,119.9 


1,147.6 


1,172.5 


1,190.2 


1,216.5 


840.8 


855,5 


890,5 


827,9 


869.7 


857,1 


867.5 


380.4 


890,5 


892.0 


899.6 


4.639 


5,062 


5.493 


4.809 


5,102 


5,105 


5,227 


5.347 


5,455 


5,526 


5,637 


3,968 


4,007 


4,140 


3.889 


4.078 


4.009 


4.049 


4.103 


4,143 


4,142 


4,168 


211.9 


213,5 


215,1 


212.9 


213.3 


213.8 


214.2 


214.6 


214.9 


215.4 


215.8 


209.7 


211.4 


213.0 


210.7 


211.1 


211.6 


212.1 


212,5 


212,8 


213,2 


213.7 



See footnotes at end of next table. 

Selected monthly indicators 

Annual 1976 1977 

Items ~ 

197^1 1975 1976 Feb Sept Oct Nov Dec Jan Feb 

Monthly data seasonally adjusted except as noted 

Industrial Production, total 1 (1967=100) 129.3 117.8 129.8p 127.3 130,8 130.4 131.8 133.0 131.9P 133,2P 

Manufacturing (1967*100) 129.4 116.3 129.4P 127.0 130.7 129.9 131.9 132.7 131, 3p 132.7P 

Durable 0967-100) 125.7 109.3 121.4P 117.9 122.4 121.5 123.8 125.1 122.9P 124.1P 

Nondurable (t967»1 00) 134.6 126.4 141 .Op 140.2 142.6 142.2 143.5 143.8 143.3P H5.0p 

Leading economic indicators 1 3 (1967-100) 122.0 114.1 124.9P 122.0 125.5 126.3 127.4 128.6 127.0 127.5p 

Employment* (Mil. persons) 85.9 84.8 87.5 86,5 87.8 87.7 88.2 88.4 88.6 89.0 

Unemployment rate 1 \%) 5.6 8.5 7.7 7.6 IB 7.9 8.0 7.8 7.3 7.5 

Personal income 1 <$bil. annual ratft) 1,153.3 1,249.7 1.375.3 1,331,4 1,391.7 1,404.2 1,421,4 t. 439.5 1,440.9 1 .458.0p 

Hourly earnings in manufacturing 4 ' ISI 4.41 4.81 5.19 5.04 5.30 5.28 5.34 5.42 5.45 5.42p 

Money stock (dallv average) 1 <Sbil.) *283.1 *294.8 '312.2 296.8 306.6 310.1 310.1 312.2 313.6 313.8P 

Time and saving deposit* (daily average) 1 ISbil.l . . . * 418-3 '451.7 * 490,7 456.7 472.9 478.1 484.2 490.7 494.8 499.0p 

Three-month Treasury bill rate* <%) 7.886 5,838 4.989 4.852 5.075 4.930 4.810 4,354 4,597 4.662 

Aaa corporate bond yield (Moodv's)* M%) 8.57 8.83 8.43 8.55 8.38 8.32 8.25 7.98 7.96 8.04 

Interest rate on new home mortgages* 7 \%) 8,92 9.01 8.99 8.93 9.08 9.07 9.05 9.10 9.05 8.98p 

Housing starts, private (including farmHthou.) 1,337.7 1,160.4 1.536.8 1,476 1,768 1,715 1,706 1.889 1.386p 1,791p 

Aura sales at retail, total 1 (mil.* 8.9 8.6 8.4 102 SB 9.3 9,6 11.0 10.5 10^P 

Business sales, total 1 ISbil.l 166 8 172.5 193.1P 187.0 194.3 193.0 197.0 204.9 202.2P 

Business inventories total 1 ($bil,) 278-4 275.5 299.4P 279.0 296.5 298.2 298,9 299.4 302.1P - 

Sales of all retail sTores ($bi|.) 9 443 48.7 54.3 52.6 54.1 54.6 55,6 57.9 56.6 57.6p 

Durable goods stores (SbiU 13 9 15.1 17.8 17.4 17,5 17.6 18.2 19.7 19.0 19.5P 

Nondurable goods irores (Sbil.) 30.9 33.6 36.5 35.2 36.6 37.1 37.4 38.2 37.6 38.0p 

Food stores <$b<l.) 9.9 11.0 11-7 11.4 UB 11.9 11.9 12.2 113 12.0P 

Eating and drinking places [$b.l.l 3.5 4.0 4.4 4.2 4.4 4.4 4.4 4.5 4,4 4.5p 

Apparel and accessory stores (Sbil.) 2.1 2.2 2.4 2,4 2.4 2.4 2.4 2.5 2.4 2.4p 

1 Department of Commerce. 'Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System. 'Composite index of 12 leading indicators. * Depart me rrt of Labor, Bureau of 

Labor Statistic!. *Not seasonally adjusted. 'Moody's Investors Service. 'Federal Home Loan Bank Board. 'Adjusted for seasonal variations, holidays, and trading dav 
differences, p Preliminary. 
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Prices of principal U.S. agricultural trade products 



Items 



Export commodities: 

Wheat, f,o.b. Gull pom (S/bu.* 

Corn, f.ak Gulf ports (S/bu.) 

Grain sorghum, f,ab. Gull ports f$/bu.1 
Soybeanf, f.o,b. Guff sorts iS/bu.t , . , * 

Soybean oil, Decatur let*, /lb J 

Soybean meal, Decatur ($/ton) , * 

Cotton, 10 market avg, ipot fctt./lD.i . , 
Tobacco, avg. Price of auctton Icts./lbJ - 

Rica, f.o.b* mill, Houston tS/cwt.1 

Inedible tallow, Chicago (cts.ftb.l 



Import commodities: 

Coffee, N,Y, spot (cts./lb.) „-. 

Sugar, N.Y. spot (cto,/lb.) 

Cow meat f.O.b. POn of entry (ctS./lb,} 

Rubber. N.Y, «>ot (cts./lb.) 

Cocoa beans, N.Y. H»t (cts,/lb,) 

Bananas, f,o.b. port of entry ($/40Hb. bo*f 
Canned Danish hams, ex-warehouse N.Y. ($/lbJ 

Quantity Indices 

Export (1967-100> , ; 

Import (1967-100) • . 

Unit Value Indices 

Export (1967-100) -, - , 

Import (1967-100) 

n.a. not available. 



Annual 



1976 



1977 



1974 


1975 


1976 


Feb 


Sept 


Oct 


Nov 


Dec 


Jan 


fe6 


4.54 


4.16 


3.65 


4.18 


3.31 


3.07 


2 96 


2.93 


2.97 


3.04 


3.36 


3.10 


2.91 


2.86 


3.04 


2.79 


2.53 


2.67 


2.86 


2.93 


3.08 


2.95 


2.73 


253 


2.80 


2.58 


2.42 


2.51 


2.58 


2^3 


6.42 


5.72 


6.07 


5.03 


6.96 


6,53 


6.82 


7.09 


7.36 


7.80 


35.80 


25.39 


iaos 


16.33 


22.46 


20.73 


21,75 


20.95 


20.86 


21.34 


140.85 


124.05 


155,82 


132.60 


179.20 


169.60 


181,20 


197.60 


207.00 


211.00 


54.88 


44.70 


67,70 


56.96 


72.26 


76.98 


76,53 


73,10 


66.95 


72.15 


94.00 


103.50 


105.73 


100.50 


119.00 


112.90 


111.20 


114,40 


113.40 


114.70 


28.33 


21.28 


16.17 


18.00 


14.50 


14.75 


14.80 


14,10 


13.85 


13.90 


15.25 


12.04 


13.27 


13.16 


13.12 


13.00 


13.00 


12.97 


13,40 


13.87 


69.30 


77.27 


142,36 


109.00 


151,00 


155.90 


172.00 


196.10 


222.10 


240.50 


29,50 


22.47 


13.31 


15.04 


950 


10.65 


10.46 


10,22 


10.95 


11.06 


71.77 


60.20 


71.69 


71.99 


70.83 


64.79 


64.07 


67.93 


71.55 


74.31 


39.40 


30.60 


39.59 


36.00 


40.07 


42.28 


43.00 


40.22 


40,82 


41.11 


98.30 


74.90 


109.60 


76.00 


128.60 


138,20 


154.00 


155.40 


175.9 


193,1 


3.34 


4.41 


4,67 


4.74 


4.63 


4.80 


4.19 


4.26 


4.38 


5.44 


1.35 


1.75 


1.75 


1.78 


1.74 


1.78 


1.79 


1.74 


1.72 


1.74 


155 


156 


174 


159 


160 


201 


191 


191 


167 


n,a, 


115 


123 


138 


130 


138* 


122 


136 


148 


141 


n.a. 


223 


221 


207 


203 


2U 


21] 


210 


206 


216 


n.a. 


193 


203 


217 


191 


23fr 


239 


247 


246 


262 


n,a. 



US, agricultural imports 
Selected commodities 



October-January 



January 



Jf 975/76 



1976/77 



1975/76 



1976/77 



Thou, units 



Animals live, excl. poultry - 

Meat and preps., awl. poultry fib.) 589,848 

Beef and veal Ob.) 450.725 

PbrkflbJ 121.470 

Dairy products, excl. eggs _ 

Poultry and poultry products 

Gratfli and preparations , — 

Wheat and flour (bu.> 21 

Rice (lb.1 692 

feed grains (metric ton) 114 

Other 

fruits, nuti, and preparations ^ 

Bananas (fe.) 1,451,736 

Vegetable! and Preparations - 

Sugar and Preps,, Irtd. honey * — 

Sugar, cane or beet (short ton! ,> . 1,200 

Coffee, tea, cocoa, spices, etc. (lb.) 1,342,103 

Coffee, green (|b.> 837,914 

Cocoa bean* fib. J 239,599 

feeds and fodders _ 

Protein meal (short tonj 12 

Beverages exd, distilled alcoholic (gal.f 37,685 

Tobacco, unmanufactured (lb.) 100,066 

Hides, Skins, and furiktr* , _ 

Oilseeds ** . , * — 

Soybeans tlb.l 6 

Wool, unmanufactured fib. grease basis) 27.433 

Cotton, unmanufactured (running bate) 1B 

fats, oils, and greasei (ib.J 9,393 

Vegetable oils and waxes (lb.) 1,029,120 

Rubber and allied gums (lb.) 572,905 

Other x, - 

Total *..... ,'j. , - 

1 Less than 500, 



531,144 
413,993 
102,171 



14 

1.011 

52 



1.536.420 



1,443 

1 ,286.282 

861,638 

149,771 

9 
46,655 
87.948 



3 

23,1 39 

43 

7,629 

855,697 

542,072 



$ Thou, 



88,141 

455,651 

253,722 

188,499 

103,851 

10,959 

62,741 

116 

246 

19,671 

42,708 

211,991 

79.220 

126,569 

451,591 

395,752 

890,031 

556.288 

13B,784 

1&39B 

1,652 

138,911 

78,742 

55 J 39 

18,156 

2 

25 r 844 

3,162 

2,353 

188,113 

148,387 

140,690 



109.444 

407,424 

248,130 

145,908 

120.250 

19.739 

52,389 

183 

188 

7,912 

44,106 

264,920 

102,366 

148,494 

337,432 

277,455 

1,604.04B 

1,205,107 

126,857 

24,701 

1,149 

170,241 

95 r 819 

44,972 

30,945 

4 

26,256 

10384 

1,368 

177 r 677 

192313 

171,502 



1976 



1977 



Thou, units 



1 74,945 

134,320 

36,106 





259 
25 



373,791 



224 

366,053 

220,151 

75,960 

9 
8,768 

29,248 




9,030 

4 
2,314 

204,121 
149,735 



131,854 

102,580 

25,932 



2 

151 

25 



370,243 



248 

401 ,990 

263,778 

68,549 

3 

11,241 
18,177 





7 r 227 
5 

2,353 
244,621 
157,682 



1976 



1977 



$ Thou. 



18,B34 

137,308 

76,899 

56,767 

17,906 

2,705 

12,240 

4 

84 

4.022 

8 J 30 

51 ,463 

18,753 

47,927 

83.156 

63,309 

252,0B2 

151,959 

44 r 631 

4,077 

1,294 

31,573 

21,120 

12,187 

3^16 



B,924 

546 

501 

37,573 

38,400 

35,189 



22,925 

102,846 

62,842 

36331 

25,531 

432B 

13352 

9 

50 

3.845 

9.748 

69.936 

24.462 

52,046 

56,703 

44,741 

532.989 

401351 

57,224 

6,113 

411 

40,267 

22.636 

12.241 

7,341 



8,115 

1 r 188 

401 

54 r 480 

56,192 

42,279 



3.219,420 4,011318 



B17 F 527 1,132,709 
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Trade balance 



Items 



Agricultural exports 1 . r . 
M ortagr i c u ! t uraJ exports '- 
Total exports 2 



October- January 



January 



Agricultural Imports* . , 
Monagricultural imports* 
Total imports* 



1975/76 



8,211 
29,079 
37.290 

3.220 
31.362 

34,582 



1976/77 



8,360 
31,174 
39,534 

4,018 
39316 
43,834 



S Mil. 



1976 



1,994 
6,760 
8,754 

818 
8,249 

9.067 



1977 



1,907 

7.069 
8,976 

1.139 

9,380 

11,019 



Agricultural trade balance ,. 4,991 4.342 1,176 768 

Monagricultural trade balance -2,283 -8,642 -1 ,489 -2,81 1 

Total trade balance 2.708 -4,300 -313 -2,043 

Domestic exports including Department of Defense shipments, (F.A.S, value). a Domestic and foreign exports excluding Department of Defense shipments, (RA.S. 
value). * imports for consumption (customs valued A General imports (customs value). 



U.S. agricultural exports 



Selected commodities 



Animals, liver excl. poultry 

Meat and preps., exd. poultry (lb.) 

Dairy products, excl. eggs 

Poultry and poultry products 

Grains and preparations 

Wheat antf wheat flour f bo. ) 

Rice, milled Ob.) 1 

Feed grain* (metric ton) 

Other 

Fruits, cum, and preparations 

Vegetable* and preparations 

Sugar and preps., ind. honey (lb.) 

Coffee, tea. cocoa, spices, etc. (lb,) 

Feeds and fodders 

Protein meal (short ton) 

Beverages, e*cf. distilled alcoholic (gal.) 

Tobacco, unmanufactured <tb«) 

Hides, skins, and furskins 

Oilseeds 

Soybeans (bu.) 

Wool, u n man u fact u fed 4b. grease basis) 

Cotton, unmanufactured (running brie) 

Fats, oils, and greases (lb.) 

Vegetable oils and waxes tib.) 

Rubber and allied gums (lb.) 

Other ,, 

Total *.i r; *. .:.:.. 





October-Ja n uary 






January 




1975/76 


1976/77 


1975/76 


1976/77 


1976 


1977 


1976 


19X7 


Thou. 


units 


$ Thou. 


Thou. 


umts 


$Thou. 


^ 


— 


40,844 


37,439 


^ 





9,526 


8.279 


234,736 


318,398 


1 73,968 


197,500 


60.729 


65,855 


42,500 


40,251 


- 


— 


25,276 


44,971 


- 


— 


5,621 


13.687 


- 


— 


64,568 


97,227 


— 


— 


16,818 


21,880 


- 


- 


4.300,116 


3,335,125 


- 


— 


976,364 


675,132 


433,590 


270,070 


1,890,079 


976.037 


93.219 


52,655 


399,556 


185.478 


,291.554 


1,527,814 


203,606 


208.157 


340.060 


238/437 


55,699 


3a 724 


17,582 


18,715 


2,119,127 


2,062,430 


4,218 


3,943 


500.281 


431,924 


- 


- 


87,310 


88,501 


- 


— 


20,828 


19,006 


— 


— 


319.682 


344,209 


— 


— 


68.073 


61 ,458 


— 


— 


184,587 


273,279 


— 


— 


50,716 


59.931 


191,293 


183.596 


33,897 


22.696 


39.682 


47/487 


6,004 


4 P 967 


34,807 


29,610 


32,994 


37,384 


7.402 


8,356 


6.777 


11.924 


— 


— 


367,757 


521,150 


— 


— 


113,453 


143.688 


1.685 


1,790 


255,688 


315,883 


563 


477 


84,741 


89,696 


2,303 


3,842 


5,101 


7,571 


437 


935 


958 


1,832 


287,166 


260,297 


446,477 


431 ,600 


94,072 


76,899 


151.824 


-126.146 


— 


— 


171.818 


263.869 


— 


— 


68.563 


92,589 


— 


— 


1,354,781 


1 ,747,000 


— 


— 


286,769 


387.802 


225,600 


235.100 


1,237.022 


1 ,606.025 


51,784 


50,931 


277,442 


369,255 


3,416 


2,515 


6,750 


8,358 


386 


284 


814 


883 


913 


1,290 


226,426 


434.617 


225 


376 


57,601 


127,284 


719,374 


957,016 


132,611 


164.579 


211,655 


196,343 


39,116 


33,715 


577,470 


743440 


165,145 


196.005 


160.425 


189,238 


46,731 


49,591 


12,904 


14,063 


6,731 


7,359 


2,736 


2,819 


1.436 


1,533 


— 


— 


151,244 


187,879 


— 


- 


44,443 


44,238 


- 


- 


8,210.773 


8,359,81 7 


— 


— 


1,994.107 


1,906,810 
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World supply and utilization of major crops 
Commodity 1970/71 



1971/72 



1972/73 



1973/74 



1974/75 



1975/76 1 



1 976/77 » 











Mil. units 








Wheat: 
Area (hectare) 


206.9 
315.8 

56.4 
337.6 

748 


212.8 
348.4 

55.6 
343.4 

79.7 


210 A 

343.4 

70.8 

363.2 

59.8 


216,5 
371,6 

72.6 

367.5 

66.0 


220.5 
356.4 

68.0 
359,7 

62.8 


226.1 
350.0 

72.6 

347.4 

65.3 


231.7 


Production (metric ton) , . . 

Exports (metric ton) 

Consumption Imetnc ton)* 
Ending stocks (metric ton) 4 


412.4 

699 

374.7 

103,0 


Feed gratnS: 

Area (hectare) 

Production (metric ton} . . . 

Exports (metric ton) 

Consumption (meirlc TOn) 3 
Ending stocks (metric ton) 4 


339.6 
569.0 

53,3 

586.6 

61-0 


340.8 

621.7 
55.5 

606.4 
76.4 


337.7 

602.4 
69.0 

621-2 
57.5 


350.0 
659.6 

80.9 
661.9 

57.2 


349.2 

620.4 
69.5 

626.2 
51.4 


355.4 
634.4 

88.6 
636.0 

49.8 


360.8 
692.1 

83.3 
674.8 

67.0 


Rice, milled batii: 
Area (hectare) . . . * 


131.3 

208.9 

7.9 

208.0 

16,6 


131.6 

211.9 

8.1 

214.6 

15.9 


130.0 

204.1 

8.2 

209.8 

10.2 


1348 

2190 

7.7 

216.7 

12.5 


137.2 

223.0 

7.6 

223.6 

12.0 


143.1 

237.8 

7.8 

232.5 

17.3 


140.5 

232.1 

7.9 

233.5 
15.9 


Production (metric Ton) . . . 

Exports (metric ton) 

Coniumption (metric ton)* 
Ending ttocki (metric ton)* 


Total grains: 

Area (hectare) 

Production (metric ton) . . . 

Exports (metric ton) 

Consumption (metric ton)* . 
Ending stocks 1 metric ton) 4 


677.8 
1,093.7 

117,6 
1,132.2 

154.4 


685.2 
1,182.0 

119.2 
1,164.4 

172.0 


678.5 
1.149.9 

148.0 
1,194.2 

127.5 


701.3 

1,250.2 
161.2 

1,246,1 
135.7 


706.9 

1,199,8 
145.1 

1,209.5 
1262 


724.6 
1,22Z2 

169.0 
1,215.9 

132.4 


733.0 
1,336.6 

161.1 
1,283.0 

185.9 


Oilseeds and meals:* * 
Production (metric ton) 
Trade (metric ton) 


54.8 
24.5 


55.9 
25.6 


57.6 
25.6 


68 ; 3 

27.3 


63.2 
27.1 


71.9 

32.5 


67.2 
32.8 


Vegetable fats and oils: 6 
Production (metric ton) 
Trade (metric ton) * 


26.0 
8.3 


27.8 
9,1 


27.3 
9.3 


30.7 
9.5 


30.2 
9.9 


32.8 
11,5 


31.9 
12.0 


Cotton : 
Area (hectare) T ^ r . . . T 


31.7 
53.6 
17.7 
55,9 
20.0 


33.2 
59.8 

18.6 
58.3 
21.1 


33.6 
63.0 
21.0 
60.0 
23.7 


32.8 
63.2 
19.6 

62.0 
25.1 


33.4 
64.3 

17.3 
58.6 
30.4 


30.0 
54,4 
18.9 
62.4 
22.5 
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Production (bale) . . 

Exports (bale) 

Consumption (bde) 

Ending stocks (bale) 


57.6 
17.5 
611 
19.3 



1 Estimate. * Forecast. 'Where stock data not available (excluding USSR), consumption includes stock changes. A Stocks data are based on differing marketing 
years and do not represent levels at a given date, Data not available for all countries; fncludes estimated change in USSR grain stocks but not absolute level. * Soybean 
meal equivalent. * Calendar year data. 1971 data corresponds with 1970/71. 1972 data with 1971/72, etc. 
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